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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC, December 3J, 1985. 

Hon. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: By direction of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I submit herewith the committee's twenty-fifth 
report to the 99th Congress. The committer report is based on a 
study made by its Intergovernmental Re^ aions and Human Re- 
sources Subcommittee. ^ ^, . 

JACK Brooks, Chairman. 
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Mr. Brooks, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 

'IWENTY-FIFTH REPORT 
together with 
DISSENTING VIEWS 



BASED ON A STUDY BY THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES SUBCOMMnTEE 

On December 10, 1985, the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations approved and adopted a report entitled "Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency for Women in Poverty." The chairman was direc^ 
ed to transmit a copy to the Speaker of the House. 

1. Introduction 

Under the rules of the House of Representatives, the Committee 
on Government Operations has the responsibility for studying the 
operation of Government activities at all levels from the standpoint 
of economy and efficiency. The committee has assigned this ren)on- 
sibility, as it relates to the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices (HHS), including the Social Security Administration, to the 
Intergovernmental Relations and Human Resources Subcommittee. 

The Social Security Administration, through the Office of Familv 
Assistance, administers the Aid to Families With Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) Program which provides cash welfare payments to 
needy children and their caretakers. Additionally, the Office of 
Family Assistance (OFA) is primarily responsible for administering 

(1) 
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and monitoring work requirementa and programs for AFDC recipi- 
ents. 

In view of the increasing number of women and children living 
in poverUr and the emerging policy debates retarding ways to pro- 
mote self-sufRciency for these families, the subcommittee initiated 
a review of the barriers to economic independence for women on 
AFDC and Government efforts to maximize opportunities for these 
women to create their own path out of poverty. 

The subcommittee requested that the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) review these issues, particularly focusing on the programs 
and policies of the Office of Family Assistance. On August 27, 1985, 
GAO issued a report to the subconunittee assessing the current 
status of welfare-employment programs and the feasibility and 
impact of recent Administration proposals to mandate a new pro- 
gram entitled "Work Opportunities and Welfare." 

In addition, on July 9 and 10, the subcommittee conducted exten- 
sive hearings on this subject.^ The subcommittee heard testimony 
from twenty-six witnesses representing a wide range of experience, 
expertise, and philosophical perspectives. The witnesses included 
welfare-employment experts from universities; program research- 
ers and evaluators; policy analysts from The Urban Institute, the 
American Enterprise Institute, Children's Defense Fund, The Cor- 

S oration for Enterprise Development, and the Equality Center; 
tate officials and program administrators; emidoyers; former 
AFDC recipients; the General Accounting Office; and the Associate 
Commissioner for Family Assistance of the Department of Health 
and Human Services. 

Witnesses at the hearings discussed the importance of structur- 
ing the income maintenance system so that, in addition to provid- 
ing critical income support to poor women and children, it also pro- 
vides opportunities for these families to achieve self-sufficiency. 
While some disagreement existed over how best to accomplish this 

S^oal, there was agreement that a growing number a! States and 
ocal pn^anis are offering exciting new possibilities. These State 
and local efforts are demonstrating the potential for integrating 
emplo3mient and welfare policies by combining innovative ap- 
proaches in education, training, job placement, social services, and 
economic development. 

While these innovative State and local programs are new, and 
for most, evaluations are preliminary, they share two common fea- 
tures which were stressed by witnesses. The first is a willingness to 
invest in women living in poverty. This investment' not only in- 
volves a commitment of funds, but more importantly, a commit- 
ment to desi^ programs which are responsive to the individual 
needs of participants. The second is a willingness to offer a range 
of choices to those in poverty, whether those choices are education, 
training, job placement, or self-employment. 

Given the positive strides being made by some State and local 
programs, most witnesses before the subcommittee expressed con- 
cern about the ability of these efforts to continue under a new Fed- 



HeanngB before a •ubcommittee of the Committee on Government Operationi. Houie of Rep- 
reeenUtives, "Barriers to Self-Sufficiency for Single Female Headk of riimiliet," July 9 and 10. 
1985, hereafter refernd to at Hearing! 
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eral work-welfare proposal, entitled Work Opportunities raid Wel- 
fare (WOW), being advanced by the Department of Health and 
Human Services. Witnesses communicated specific reservations 
about the WOW proposal, including funding reductions, limits on 
State flexibility, and participation quotas. 

The report details the subcommittee's findings concerning the 
strengths and weaknesses of current and proposed AFDC work pro- 
grams for promoting self«ufBciency among poor women, the role of 
support services such as day care, successful innovations in State 
cmd local welfare employment and training programs and direc- 
tions for future welfare-employment policy. 



During the past twenty vears, women have increasingly become 
the sole heads of families, both raising and supporting children on 
their own. From 1960 to 1982, the number of households headed by 
women more than doubled from 4.4 million families to 9.4 million.' 
The number of individuals living in these families constituted 
about 12 percent of the population in 1959, and climbed to 19.7 per- 
cent in 1982.* By 1983, one out of every five families with children 
was headed by a woman as compared to one out of every 11 in 
1959.^ This trend is certain to continue as demographers project 
tliat female-headed families will grow at a rate five times that of 
traditional husband/wife families.^ 

Women raising children alone are more likely to be poor than 
any other type of family. In 1983, 12.5 million poor people lived in 
female-headed households, including just over half of aU poor chil- 
dren. The feminization of poverty is a harsh reality: people in fami- 
lies headed by women are more than four times as likeW to live in 
poverty as are mdividuals in other households.^ In 1983, 40.2 per- 
cent of individuals living in female-headed families were impover- 
ished compared with 9.2 percent cf persons in all families. This 

{problem is compounded by race: 40 percent of poor white children 
ive in homes headed by women compared to 75 percent of poor 
black children.® 

There is no consensus in the academic or professional community 
regarding the chiving forces behind these changes in American 
family life, though several factors are thought to contribute to the 
dramatic growth of women and children living in povertar. Denao- 
graphic studies point to the decline in marriage rates and the rise 
in divorce, leparations, and out-of-wedlock births, particularly for 
teenagers, as msgor factors in the formulation of female-headed 
hous^olds. Marital break-up usually results in a dranmtic decline 
in income for women and children — a 43-percent drop for divorced 



* U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ceiwus, "Characterirtica of the Population 
Below the Poverty Level: 1982." Washington. DC. Marah 1984, page 43. ind U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Bureau of the Censui. "Statirtical Abstract of the United States: 1984." Washington. 
DC» December 1983, page 54. 
> U.S. House of Representatives, Committee on Ways and Means, "Background Material on 



Washington, DC, May 22, 1986, page 7. ...... 

* U.S. General Accounting Ofiice, "Evidence is InsufTicient to Support the Admmistration s 
ProMsed Chanses to AFDC Work Programs," Washington, DC, August 27, 1985, page 2. 

* Ibid, page 2. 
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women, 51 percent for separated women, and 30 percent for 
widows/ According to studies by Harvard University professors 
Manr Jo Bane and David Ellwood, the formation of a female- 
headed family accounts for 65 percent of poverty beginnings for 
women and children." Aecently, son > scholars have posited that 
the unemployment of young blnck men has )ed to a decrease in 
marriage among black families. William Julius Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago claims that black women, paiticularly those who 
are young, face a "shrinking pool of economically stable black 
men." » 

Many people believe that welfare programs are responsible for 
the surge in female-headed households. In 1984, Bane and Ellwood 
completed an exhaustive study on this issue for the Department of 
Health and Human Services and found that, "Ab an explanation 
for the dramatic changes in family structure, welfare benefits are 
largely impotent.'' Dr. Ellwood stated before the subconunittee 
that, "We looked for links between welfare benefit levels and 
family structures both across states and over lime. We found very 
little. Indeed, births to unmarried women are often higher in low 
benefit states than in high benefit stetes. And most other mm'or re- 
search has similarly found little association.'' 

Many women solely responsible for the support of their families 
struggle for economic survival, whether they receive government 
assistance or otherwise earn their family income. Women who 
work still earn 40 percent less than men on average and are often 
restricted to low-paying jobs in occupations with limited potential 
for advancement. In fact, 40 percent of all female-headed house- 
holds with two children had annual earnings below the level 
needed to attain poverty le^el disposable income.^' Despite these 
low wages, many poor women choose to work. In 1982, nearly half 
(46 percent), of all poor female-headed fcjnilies with children had 
income from earnings.^' 

The inadequate income of working women is further strained by 
the cost of raising children, particularly the cost of providing child 
care. Many women face this responsibility virtually alone, as less 
than half of the 4 million women due child support receive the full 
amount, and another 4.4 million women do not even have a child 
support award in force against the father.** 

A combination of lower eamings* occupational segregation, and 
the financial responsibility for raising a family more often than not 
leave women and their children in an economically vulnerable 
status. 



^ Ibid., page 8. 

» Ellwood. "Slipping Into and Out of Poverty: The Dynamice of 

Spella/' Boston, Maisachueetts, Harvard Univernfy, August 1988, pages 26, 80. 

'William Julius Wilson and Katherine M. Neckarman, 'Toverty and Family Structure: The 
WMd^ Gap Between Evidence and Public PolicvUiues." Paper Pi«Pii»d for conference on 




v/p. v/ii,., moe loouiow o, page 
^* Op Cit., see footnote 6, page 8. 
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The Federal Government responds to this problem with a range 
of programs which provide cash, such as the Aid to Families With 
Dependent Children (AFDC) Program, or noncash assistance, such 
as Food Stamps, Medicaid, and subsidized housing. As currently 
structured, the AFDC program serves a dual purpose: it provides 
basic income support to families with children, while at the same 
time imposing work requirements in order to reduce families' de- 
pendency on the program. 

The AFDC program provides monthly assistance to poor ch?ldren 
and their mothers, or other caretaker relatives, when a second 
parent is absent, dead, unemployed, or incapacitated. Each State 
defines "need" and eligibility criteria, establishes benefit levels, 
and administers the program, which is funded by a Federal/State 
matching formula. In 1984, about 3.2 million female-headed house- 
holds received AFDC benefits, constituting approximately 90 per- 
cent of the program's caseload. The average AFDC family consists 
of a mother and two children, and the caseload is about evenly di- 
vided between whites and blacks, as 43 percent of the recipients 
are black, 40 percent are white, and 14 percent are Hispanic. 

Perhaps the most common misperception about public assistance 
is that benefit levels afford recipients a comfortable standard of 
living. Although total program expenditures have increased from 
$4.9 billion in 1970 to |l4.5 billion in 1984, the actual purchasing 
power of AFDC benefits declined 33 percent over this same period. 
Unlike other income support programs, such as Supplemental Se- 
curity Income and Social Security, AFDC benefits are not auto- 
matically indexed for inflation. 

Monthly benefit levels varj' greatly from State to State. For ex- 
ample, payments for a family of three with no countable income 
range from $96 in Mississippi to $719 in Alaska. The maximum 
AFDC benefit level for a family of three in January of 1985 was 
less than 75 percent of the poverty level in all but six States. Even 
when AFDC is combined with Food Stamps, only one State, Alaska, 
provides assistance that meets the poverty level. 

Under the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, mc^or changes 
were enacted in the AFDC piogram which resulted in reduced ben- 
efits and a loss of eligibility for many working recipients earning 
poverty-level wages. In 1984, Congress approved several acijust- 
ments to the program which made benefits somewhat more accessi- 
ble to the working poor. But, most women trying to support their 
families with low wage jobs continue to be unable to supplement 
their incomes with assistance from AFDC. As of January 1985, in 
11 of th^ 54 jurisdictions with AFDC programs, a three-person 
family earning only 75 percent of the poverty level would be auto- 
matically disqualified from assistance. In the other 43 jurisdictions, 
some of these families would also be denied AFDC benefits because 
of program rule^ regarding the treatment of earnings. Moreover, 



i*U.S. Department of Health and Hu.nan Services. "1979 Recipient Characteriitics Study: 
Part I Demographic and Program Statistics." Washington. D.C.. March 1982, page 2. 

1* Op. Cit.. see footnote 5. page 4. 
U.S. House of Representatives. Committee on Ways and Means. "Background Material and 
Data on Programs Within the Jurisdiction of the Committee." February 22. 1985, page 345. 
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these familes would be generally ineligible for Medicaid, which 
largely links its eligibility limits to those of AFDC.^> 

Cha^iging political and philosophical perspectives about work and 
welfare over the last fifty years have generated nuyor revisions in 
the nature and objectives of means-tested family assistance pro- 
grams. When the Social Security Act was first paseed in 1935, cash 
assistance was authorized for the blind, the aged, and dependent 
children, none o? whom were expected to be self-supporting. In 
1950, the Act was amended to include mothers of needy chiMren 
becau^ie it was widely believed that these women should remain at 
home caring for their children, rather than working outside the 
home. 

But during th*^ past tweuty-five years, a reevaluation has taken 
place regarding who is considered needy and deserving of assist- 
ance, and who should be expected to work. In part, this rethinking 
resulted from the increase in tiie AFDC caselosui and budget, whicE 
incurred substantial and unexpected growth. At the same time, 
social attitudes toward the appropriateness of mothers working 
outside the home changed as women entered the workforce in un- 

f>recedented numbers. The combination of these two factors was 
argely responsible for the change in direction of welfare policy to 
incorporate work incentives and programs into the Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children Pro^n^Bm. In the early sixties. Congress 
began developing progzam initiatives in an attempt to both reduce 
welfare rolls and promote self-sufficiency of welfare recipients.^* 

In 1962, the Community Work and Training Pn^ram (CWTP) 
was established to encourage States to set up what is commonly re- 
ferred to as "workfare" or programs which require recipiente to 
work off their benefits. The legislation was tarceted primarily at 
unemployed fathers, to whom benefits were nrst authorized in 
1961. When the authorization expired in 1967, CWTP had operated 
in 13 States. 

Congress substantially broadened the scope of the AFDC-related 
work component in 1967 with the enactment of the Work Incentive 
Program (WIN). For the first time, all States were mandated to op- 
erate a work program in conjunction with their AFDC program, 
and all recipients, age 16 or older, were required to register for 
work and training as a condition of receiving benefits. Exemptions 
were made for specific categories of recipients, including ^ose who 
were imable to participate because or illness, full-time student 
status, remoteness from a program site, part-time employment of 
at least 30 hours a week, and the need to care for an ill member of 
a household or a chLM under the age of six. WIN is administered 
jointly by the Department of Labor aud the Department of Health 
and Human Services and by a similar dual administrative struc- 
ture at the State level. 

WIN was designed as an employment program consisting of 
training, work experience, job referrals, and puBlic service employ- 
ment in addition to supportive social services such as child care 
and transportation. In its eighteen years of existence, the program 
has undergone legislative, administrative and policy changes which 



Op. Cit.. we footnote 4, page 189. 
Op. Cit, tee footnote 4. pages 463-464. 
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have reflected shifting emphases pnd priorities. The program has 
changed direction several times, from focusing on cla»iroom train- 
ing and skill development to on-the-job training and direct job 
placement. In 1980, Congress strengthened sanctions against those 
recipients who refused to participate in WIN. As a consequence of 
funding limitationo, WIN has only been able to provide services to 
a small percent of the AFDC caseload, and has generally targeted 
those recipients who are most readily employable, nnd least expen- 
sive to Bexve.^^ 

In 1981, the Reagan Administration advocated a sweeping re- 
structuring of AFDC work prot -ams by proposing to abolish WIN, 
and in its place, establish a mandatory workfare requirement for 
A.FDC recipients Under this proposal, recipients would be assigned 
to placements in public or non-profit agencies and required to work 
in exchange for their benefits. The maximum number of hours of 
work is determined by dividing the welfare payment by tL^ mini- 
mum wage. This method of working off benefits based on an hourly 
wage is what distinguishes workfare from other welfare employ- 
ment approaches. However, Congress decided to allow States the 
option of developing a number of new work initiatives authorized 
by the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 (OBRA). 

Instead of terminating WIN, Congress reduced its funcung and 
granted States the authority to implement a WIN Demonstration 
project as an alternative to the regular WIN program. The mcgor 
difference between the two is that th<^ demonstration prcgr*un is 
administered solely by the welfare agencies at the State level and 
HHS at the Federal level, and permits States additional flexibility 
in designing programs. As of July 1985, twenty-three States have 
opted to implement a WIN Demonstration project. 

OBRA also provided States with the option of establishing man- 
datory Community Work Experience Programs (CWEP) or work- 
fare programs. States may require CWEP participation of any WIN 
registrant as well a? of AFDC recipients caring for children age 3 
and over. As of July 1985, 22 States have established CWEP pro- 
grams, but only seven are operating workfare on a Statewide 
basis.^^ 

In 1982 the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act permitted 
States to develop job search programs for AFDC applicants and re- 
cipients. Job search requires individuals to seek a job in a struc- 
tured program, either individually or as part of a group effort in a 
"job club. It may provide training in such activities as the use of 
resumes, interview techniques, and how to contact potential em- 
ployers. Participants may be required to participate in 8 weeks of 
job search per year. There are twelve States which operate job 
search programs. 

Lastly, States also have th^ option to operate grant diversion pro- 
grams, in which AFDC grants are used to provide wage subsidies to 
employers who hire AFDC recipients. The wage subsidy is only for 
a limited period and predicated on an expectation that the place- 



*o U S. General Accounting Office, "An Overview of the WIN Program: Its Objectivei, Accom- 
plishments, and Problems." Washington. D.C.. June 21, 1982, pages i-iv. 
Hearings, page 134. 
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ment will lead to ucsubsidized^ permanent employment. Eleven 
States operate grant diversion programs^ all on a Umited basiB. 

Although States are in the process of experimenting with the re- 
cently enacted options for work programs^ and evaluations of these 
efforts are still preliminary, each year the Admiciistration propoaes 
a fundamental restructurinf of work rbouirements for hom States 
md recipients. For FY 1986, the Work Opportunities and Welfare 
(WOW) proposal would require States to establish programs which 
mandate jMuticip^ Ion of currently eligphle recipients and new 
AFDC applicants in job search, and of AFDC recipients in other 
employment related programs. Education and training activities 
would not generally be eligible for reimbursement under WOW. 
Participation quotas, phased in over tb^iee years, would be enforced 
W fiscal sanctions against the states* This program would r eplace 
WIN and would be mncked in the first year at half of WIl/s cur- 
rent budget. However, Congress decided to retain the WIN and 
WIN Demonstration programs hb they are presently structured for 
fiscal year 1986. 

Policy expert Hale Champion, former Under Secretary of HHS, 
called the issue of welfare^mployment, ''the Middle East of domes- 
tic politics."** In many respects, the label is appropriate, especially 
as it relates to the unique situation of women and children .-eceiv- 
ing public assistance. The short history to dace of AFDC-i«lated 
work programs and incentives reflects a changing, and often con- 
troversial set of goals, expectations, and priorities. Debates have 
raged nu.. only about the most efiective ways to link welfare and 
employment, but also about the appropriateness and fairness of 
any kind of work requirement for women receiving AVTXJ. 

During the last few years, officials at every level of government 
have exhibited a growing interest in initiatives that connect wel- 
fare and employm'^nt programs. State and looed officials have 
launched an array of progranu, while migor policy, administrative 
andfimding changes heve been implemented at the Federal level 

While there may be a new consensus emeiving on the impor- 
tance of promoting self-fiufficiency for women m poverty, there is 
no unanimity on the best approach to this problem, or on how to 
measure, or even define, success. States widely differ in the way 
thev structure their programs, in part because of differences in 
( oals and expectations. Some of the more innovative programs are 
trying to use the resources of the AFI)C and WIN ismtems to 
design a ladder out of poverty through emoloymont, training, and 
education programs. Others emphasize a work obligation m ex- 
change for welfare benefite. Some advocate manuatory programs, 
while others support voluntary participation. A growing number 
are recognizing the importance or providing botii training and Fup- 
port servicbS, such as day care and transportation, to women 
making the transition from welfare to employment. 

The committee recognizee that the issue of promotii^ self-suffi- 
ciei.cy among women is complex and d^es simple solutions. It is 
dependent not only on the operation of effective welfare employ 
ment programs, but also on access to suppmt services for women 
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and children and the availability of jobs that provide enough 
income for women to support their families. Even the best work 
program cannot help women to become self-fiufficient if the econo- 
my does not offer opportunities for meaningful employment. This 
report examines each of these factors, particularly in light of cur- 
rent Federal programs and future directions for welfare^mploy- 
ment policy. 

in. Findings, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

A. MOST WOMEN ON AFDC DESIRE TO BE 8ELFH3UFFiaENT, BUT PACE 
MANY OBSTACLES IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE POVERTY 

The recent public policy debate focusing on mandatory work pro- 
grams for AJx)C recipients contains an implicit assumption that 
the problem of dependence lies with the motivation of low-income 
women. However, the overwhelming evidence presented to the sub- 
committee clearly indicates that women in poverty desire to be 
self-sufficient, and most desire work as their best means of getting 
there. Jo Ann Ross, Associate Commissioner for Family Assistance, 
stated before the subcommittee that 

Welfare recipients, not smprisingly if you think about it, 
are like everyone else. They feel the need to work and con- 
tribute to society cts strongly as any of us. * * The work 
ethic that shaped our Nation and drives our lives is alive 
in AFDC recipients.** 
GAO concurred with the Department's conclusi-^n, adding that 
women not only want to work, but are willirig and do work even 
for minimal financial gain. 

In an evaluation of the impact of the 1981 Reconciliation changes 
on recipients, GAO foimd that most of the working poor who lost 
their AFDC benefits as a result of program cuts did not ouit their 
jobs in order to requalify for AFDC, in spite of the loss of Medicaid 
and shortages of money for food. Similarly, the Supported Work 
Experiments conducted from 1974-79, by the Manpower Develop- 
ment Research Corporation (MDRO, an independent resecutjli and 
management organization which focuses on employment initiatives, 
found that many of the women who participated in the program 
obt«dned jobs and remained employed even though their earnings 
were substantially offset by the loss of welfare benefits."* MDRCs 
Vice President, Judith Gueron, commented before the subcommi^ 
tc3 that welfare work programs do not create the work ethic, they 
simply find it.** 

Since most women desire to be self-flufficient by working and so 
many find this g'^al to be an in** Sility, the subcommittee exam- 
ine the barriers that face w ^c . poverty attempting to make 
thi'' transition. The obstac? ' -jmplex, and vary, depending 
upon the circumstanceb of ^. ....aal women, but many women 
appear to share three impediments: inadeauate child care, rostrict- 
ed access education and training, aiid limited opportunities for 
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better paying, stable jobs that allow them to provide a fixture for 
their children. 

I Child Care 

Access to affordable, safe and quality child care is essential to 
women's participation in training programs or jobs ;rhich allow 
them to move their families toward economic independence. A 1982 
surve> conducted by the Bureau of the Census found that 36 per- 
cent of low-income women and 45 percent of single women who 
were not employed, said that they would be in the labor force if 
they could find satisfactory and affordable child care. Additionally, 
21 percent of mothers who worked part time said they would work 
more hours per week if they could find such care.«« 

Likewise, a 1983 report issued by the U.S. Commission on CivJ 
Rights found: 

Educational and employment opportunities that women 
cannot pursue due to inadequate child care are opportuni- 
ties effectively denied . . . Mothers without mates, ade- 
quate incomr, or extended family support face a dilemma 
in finding affordable reliable, and convenient child care, 
access to which may be the d^erence between supporting 
themselves partially, if not totall; , or depending upon 
public assistance.'^ 

A report issued by the Maine ChUd Care Task Force found that 
in nearly 25 percent of all households with young diildren, one or 
more of the adults were forced to either quit woi^ refuse a job, or 
terminate training or education because of a lack of child care.** 

The importance of incorporating child care services in welfare 
employment programs is widely recognized. Governor Dukakis of 
Massachusetts told the subcommittee that the provision of uay care 
has been central to the success of his Stete's employment and 
training program. According to Dukakis, the provision of a State 
supported day care option 'l)rought into the program 6,000 moth- 
ers with children under the age of six who under the WIN legisla- 
tion are not even r#»quired to register for the program." Kimi 
Gray, president of the Board of Directors of the Kenilworth/Park- 
side Resident Management Corporation in Washington, DC, ex- 
plained that in the effort to help residents of her housing project 
become self-«uflRcient, one of the first priorities was to establish a 
day care center and a network of home day care providers through- 
out the property.*** Dr. Lawrence Mead, a professor at New York 
University and supporter of mandatory workfare programs, stated 
that it is "ridiculous'' not to include child care funding in Federal 
welfare-employment programs. 



"US Depirtment of Commerce, Bureau of the Censui, "Child Care Arrangements of Work, 
ing Mpthere: June 1982,' Current Population Reporte, Spedai Studies Series P-28, No. 129, 
pages 15-19. 

ruM^ ^ -S2f™"i^i?" ^lU^'iXJ^ ^llJ** Growing Crisis: Disadvantaged Women and Their 
Children," Washington, DC, May 1983, page 12. 

" Heanngs, page 187. 

" Ibid . page 443. 
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Although there are many Federal re .airements for participation 
in work and training .r welfare families, there are no ccncurrent 
Federal provisions for quality child care, even to low-income fami- 
lies. Despite the Governments interest in promoting selT-sufficien- 
cy for welfare moth':rR, there is no coordinated program to insure 
that child care needs for these families can be met. GAO found 
that child care looms as a mrjor barrier to State efibrts to increase 
the participation of women on welfare in employment and training 
programs.'* 

Helen Blank, director of the Child Care Division at the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund, testified that Federal, State, and local budget 
cut^ "have placed great streins on child care centers and family 
day care homes already receiving fragmented and inadequate sup- 
port." Many day care centers have b^un to serve fewer low- 
income children in order to remain dnancia^y solvent. The largest 
Federal child care bubsidy, the Dependent Uare Tax Credit, pro- 
vides little assistance to low-income women who have limited dis- 
posable income, and little tax liability against which to derive a 
credit.^* 

The Title XX Social Services Block Grant provides the greatest 
source of direct Federal support for child care and other services. 
Under the Reconciliation Act of 1981, the program suffered a 21 
percent cut and, as a result, 34 States lowered spending for child 
care between 1981 and 1983. According to the Childreirs Defense 
Fund, half of the States were still spending less, in the fall of 1984, 
for child care than they had in 19S\ Many States have restricted 
eligibility requirements for low-income families, increased fees for 
services, and lowered their child care standards.'^ In a 1984 report, 
GAO also found that many States decreased their share of Title 
XX expenditures for day care in the aftermath of the 1981 Recon- 
ciliation Act.^® 

The Children's Defense Fund also reports that since 1981, 
twenty-one States have maov. it more difficult for low-income moth- 
ers in school or training programs to be edible for Title XX child 
care. For example, Nevada and Kansas no longer offer Title XX 
child care to parents in training programs, while Washington State 
has limited its child care sul>sidies to parents in high school only. 
Under jimilar funding constraints. Arkansas designated parents in 
training programs as the State's lowest prioritv for Title XX child 
care assistance and Alabama eliminated cliild care support for 
mothers in training or those seeking employments^ 

To demonstrate the direct impact of Title XX cuts, Cicero Wilson 
of the American Enterprise Institute, told the subcommittee of an 
exemplanr welfare employment program which trained teenage 
mothers for positions at a local bhcs factory and provided day care 
through Title XX. As a result of international competition, the 
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women were forced to work only part-time, but the reduction in 
hours also had the effect of making them ineligible for Title XX 
day care. Consequently, they were forced back on welfare. Mr. 
Wilson explained that "to go back and see the shining role models 
who had been keeping other young girls from having babies and 
encouraging them to finish high school was devastating. Many of 
these women were the managers and assistant managers at the 
Brown Shoe factory. Do you know what type of impact it had on 
that coQunuuity to see them go back on wel fare?" " 

Another consequence of Title XX Social Services Block Grant 
cuts, according to the Children's Defense Fund, is that many States 
have shifted their funding for child care for working mothers re- 
ceiving AFDC from Title XX to the child care disregard provision 
in the AFDC program. Under the disregard, a family makes its 
own child care arrangements and then pays out of pocket for the 
services. The State then subtracts or ''disregards" these child care 
expenses (up to $160 per month) from the family's earned income 
when calculating the amount of the family's AFDC grant. As a 
result, the family receives a laxger grant as a reimbursement for 
these costs. In contrast. Title XX supports day care through a 
voucher for the family or a direct contract or grant with the pro- 
vider. 

According to Ms. Blank, there are numerous problems with the 
disr^ard that result in an unstructured and inadequate child care 
svstem for poor families. First, the monthly limit may not cover 
the entire cost of care. Second, families on AFDC often have their 
benefits calculated retrospectively, that is, in any month their ben- 
efits are based on expenditures in the previous month. Many fami- 
lies cannot afford to carry the expense of child care on their limitr 
ed budgets for one or two months before reimbursement is included 
in their check.** 

Because there is no one Federal child care program to coincide 
with work programs and requirements for AFDC families, Staines 
utilize a range of options, including Title XX, the AFDC child care 
disregard, direct reimbursement c{ families as a work-related ex- 
pense, aiid their own State-funded programs. The Associate Com- 
misiioner also testified that some States have found inexpensive 
ways to meet the need, such as having workfare participants watch 
each other's children, and placing workfare recipients in jobs at 
child care agencies.'*^ 

Several witnesses expressed concern about this haphazard ap- 
proach to providing care for childrcr. as part of a Federal initiative 
to help mothers work. Ms. Blank noted the contrast between this 
approach, which she finds likely to lead to "custodial programs at 
best," and that of the Headstart Program, which offers a high qual- 
ity, preschool education for low-income children.'*^ 

Most witnesses appearing before the subcommittee testified that 
child care accoramodations must be made an integral part of work 
programs if the goal of encouraging self-sufficiency among low- 
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income women on welfare is to be realized. In contrast^ Associate 
Commissioner Ross» representing the Department of Health and 
Human Services^ stated that "Adequate child care is available. 
Many States have found that they greatly overestimated the need 
to provide this service.'' When subcommittee Chairman Weiss 
asked Ms. Rc ^ be more specific about her statement that the 
need for day cai^ been overstated^ she responded: 

Well, that is >*ery difficult for me to answer. I cannot 
quantify it in those terms. * * * There may be problems in 
certain areas. * * * In the information that we have from 
the States, States are not telling us that they are unable to 
involve people in large numbers because of a lack of day 
care.*^ 

However, other witnesses contested Ms. Ross' assertion that the 
need for day care had been overstaU^d. Aviva Breen, representing 
the State of Minnesota, which has established an extensive child 
care program, said that her State's program provides only about a 
fourth of the funding necessary to meet the need.**^ Ms. Blank 
stated that many States are faced with severe shortages in day 
care availability. Data from Massachusetts' resource and referral 
programs suggest that only a third of the families needing day care 
are able to find the kind of care that they want at affordable 
prices. New Mexico is serving approximately 3,700 children, but es- 
timates that 50,000 children need care. Louisiana has a waiting list 
of 4,000 for its Title XX child care services.^* 

For a single mother on AFDC, the lack of safe and affordable 
child care can foreclose the possibility of employment, training, 
education, and even the opportunity to job hunt. As Ms. Gray 
pointed out, . . no mother can actually go out here and work in 
peace on any type of job, not knowing that her children are suffi- 
ciently taken care of." 

The growing gap between child care needs and supply is certain 
to worsen as the number of single parent households increases, and 
more women seek employment as their way out of economic de- 
pendency. The committee believes that meeting the child care 
needs of low-income families headed by women will require 
strengthened efforts by all levels of government; that States cannot 
shoulder this responsiblity on their own. Any effort to promote self- 
sufficiency among low-income women that fails to fully integrate 
quality child care will not only be unworkable and counterproduc- 
tive, but will compromise the welfare of low-income children. 

2. Education and Training 

A second impediment to self-sufficiencv for women in poverty is 
inadequate training and education. The lack of training and skills 
frequently prevent women from finding jobs which pay a decent 
wage, and aometimes preclude them from finding a job at all. 
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According to Demetra Nightingale, a specialist in employment 
and training programs for The Urban Institute, experience has 
demonstrated that women on welfare generally benefit from Inten- 
sive training. As examples, women_participating in the Supported 
Work Demonstration and the CETA Pn^ram experienced their 
largest post-program gains in earnings after participating in struc- 
tured employment and classroom training.^^ Governor Dukakis 
emphasized that the Employment and Traming (ETT) Choices Pro- 
gram in Massachusetts recognizes that manv women require addi- 
tional education 'md skill development before becoming employ- 
able. As such, more than half of all ET participacts choose nasic 
education, communil^^ coll^, or direct skills training to improve 
their basic and technical skuls.^® 

In Maine, over 3,000 AFDC recipients have become more employ- 
able through the State's education and training pr(»rams. Accord- 
ing to the program's director, approximately half of the recipients 
need training to enhance their general employability, such as re- 
medial and prevocational training, while hcdf oenefit from occupa- 
tion-specific training and postsecondaiy education.^* 

Similarly, the president of the Kenilworth/Parkside Resident 
Management Corporation in Washington, D.C., attributed much of 
her program's success to training initiatives in professions "that do 
not assume that the only thing a welfare mother can do is clean an 
office building." In Ms. Gray's estimation, "the ke^ to any Govem- 
mentrsponsored, self-sufficiency program is to mvest the time, 
energy, and resources in training these women for meaningful em- 
ployment that offers upward mobility." *° 

The educational needs of many low-income women are largely 
unmet, as evidenced by the fact that in 1983 only 2.2 percent of 
AFDC mothers were in school.** A 1982 study conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton found that 61 percent of 
WIN clients scored below the 8th and 9th grade level in math and 
44 percent scored below that level in reading competency.*^ Over- 
all, approximately 42 ijercent of mothers receiving AFDC in 1979 
had graduated from high school.*^ These statistics indicate that 
many AFDC mothers could benefit from further education, al- 
thoiu^h most are not afforded an opportunity to do so. 

Aoditiomd education often translates into earning power that 
can make the difference in women escaping poverty and depend- 
ence on Government programs. According to ttie U.S. Civil lUffhts 
Commission, low educational attainment leads to a greater risK of 
poverty for female heads of households than for males. Among 
female-headed families, the poverty rate in 1981 was 48.8 percent 
for those with less than eight years of education, 27.8 percent for 
high school graduates, and lo percent for those with one or more 
years of college.'* When educational level and wages are com- 
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pared, one finds that a woman with a college degree earns an aver- 
age of $350,000 more over her lifetime than a woman with less 
than a high school degree.^^ 

The opportunity to enroll in a poetsecondary program is even 
more restrictive for AFDC mothers than existint^ high school and 
vocational training options. As Margaret Dunkle, co^iirector of the 
Equality Center, stated before the subcommittee: 

The problems with participation in higher education by 
women receiving AFDC payments are tied to omission— 
policymakers ignoring or overlooking this population and 
its needs— and commission— with low and frequently self- 
fulfilling expectations about the abilities of women receiv- 
ing AFDC payments.** 

Ms. Dunkle detailed several barriers that currently work against 
AFDC mothers (Staining post-secondary education. For one, the 
College Entrance Examination Board concluded in a 1984 report: 

If there is one aspect of AFDC that may raise insur- 
mountable barriers for recipients desiring to enroll u* post- 
secondary education, it is the job search and work require- 
ments that were significantly strengthened in the Omni- 
bus Budget and Reconciliation Act of 1981. That act re- 
flected and enhanced a trend in AFDC away from viewing 
postsecondary education and training as options for AFDC 
beneficiaries. Instead, the emphasis is increasingly on get- 
ting AFDC recipients into some form of employment as 
quickly as possible, in hopes of reducing the numbers in 
and the cost of the AFDC program.*^ 

Even women who are exempt from work requirements because 
they have children under age 6 find that they may be prevented 
from attending school. If attending school requires women to be 
away from home for more than "biief and infrequent absences,'' 
then in some cases parents will have their exemptions from work 
programs revoked. 

Additionally, the complex interrelationship between student aid 
and welfare receipt often results in penalizing mothers who at- 
tempt to enroll in college. In many instances, a woman's welfare 
benefits may be reduced if she receives certain types of financial 
aid. Therefore, she winds up in an impossible situation, unable to 
afford school without her financial aid, yet unable to support her 
family without her welfare check. Ms. Dunkle also refers to an ''in- 
formation gap," explaining that innovative methods of distributing 
information about college recruitment and financial aid must be 
devised to reach welfare mothers. These women are imlikely to 
hav3 access to high school guidance counselors, or to caseworkers 
informed about these options.^® 
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The education and training needs of many women in poverty run 
the gamut from remedial education to vocational education to skill 
development to postsecondary education. Although efforts to train 
and educate women on welfare for meaningful jobs have proven to 
be effective, they have only been funded to reach a fraction of the 
women whom they could benefit. While education and training 
may be more expensive than inmiediate job placement activities, 
they often make the difference in a woman's ability to find a job 
with wages high enough to support her family without assistance 
from welfare. Therefore^ tne conmiittee reconmiends adequate re- 
sources be dedicated to enabling States to fully integrate education 
and training into welfare employment programs. 

S. Emptcyment Opportunities 

A third barrier to economic independence faced by women on 
AFDC concerns the type of employment most often available to 
them. Many women find employment only in low wage and/or 
imrt-time jobs, including many women with education and market- 
able skills who are not able to c unand the jobs or salary com- 
mensurate with their expertise. ^ low earnings, instability, and 
lack of benefits associated with aese jobs make economic inde- 
pendence an elusive goal for man^ relying on public assistance. 

The problems of the poor in securing adequate employment is 
summarized by r Micy analyst Hugh O'Neil: 

The migority of poor households are headed by people 
7. ho can work, who have worked — who may indeed be poor 
despite the fact that they now work full-time or nearly 
full-time. Scholar*!, journalists, and pubUc officials may ru- 
minate over problems like the ' culture of poverty," on the 
''feminization of poverty," or the aberrations of the ''un- 
derclass;" and all of these concepts may reflect scnne real 
aspects of life among poor people in America. But none of 
these factors approach in importance the reality tiiat most 
people who are poor simply can't get work that is steady 
enough or pays enough to lift them out of poverty.** 

In the current labor market, a job is a much less certain path out 
of poverty for women heading families than for men. According to 
a report published by the Center for the Study of Social Policy: 

Despite their labor force attachment, women heading 
single parent families can expect to earn lower wages than 
other families. In 1981, the last year for which data are 
available, the median weekly earnings for families main- 
tained by single women was $198, versus $811 for families 
headed by a single male and $685 for married couple fami- 
lies with two earners.*® 

The fact that employment, even when full-time, does not neces- 
sarily mean a route out of poverty for women, has serious implica- 
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tions for welfare poli^. As stated by a Maryland study of barriers 
to employment for AFIX^ recipients: 

Welfare recipients are characterized by low levels of 
education and frequently have little work experience; con- 
sequently, they tend to find secondary labor market jobs, 
when they find jobs at aii. Since secondary labor market 
jobs are low paying jobs with f&9- benefits and virtually no 
potential for advancement, they may not provide an at- 
tractive alternative to welfare tor many recipients/^ 

The problem of employment opportimities can be separated into 
two issues: the inadequate number of jobs in the economy, and the 
undersupply of jobs which provide an adequate level of wages, sta- 
bility, and benefits to suppcn ' ^ /• 

The lack of sufficient mu ^ J jobs in the economy for all 
those seeking work is still a m jor public policy concern, even after 
t^o years of economic recovery following the 1981-82 recession. In 
1985, the unemployment rate has not dropped below 7 percent, 
with many local labor markets and groups of workers experiencing 
much higher levels of joblessness. As expressed by Jenice View and 
Marguerite Lopes of the American Enterprise Institute: 

True welfare reform should be based on the knowledge 
that even in prosperous times the labor market simply 
does not absorb everyone who wants to work,*^ 

Economic recession greatly worsens the problem of job supply. 
Fears persist that the economy will cycle back to the recession c ^- 
ditions of 1982 when, according to Katherine Abraham of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, even if every available job had 
been filled, the United States would still have had an excess of 
close to nine million unemployed workers."^ 

A more complex problem for welfare policy ib the undersupply of 
jobs which provide an adeo|uate level of war' 3, benefits, and stabili- 
ty to support a family with children. Jods which are low waffe, 
which are part-time, which are seasonal, or not unusually a combi- 
nation of all three, often cannot provide earnings to bring a family 
up to the poverty level. The central importance of labor market 
conditions in developing an understanding of the problem of pover- 
ty is echoed by a study by the Corporation for Enterprise De-zelop- 
ment: 

Ji^t as troubling are the growing numbers of e*nployed 
workers unable to earn an adequate income from their 
labor. A full-time job at the minimum wage (annual 
income =$6,968) is sub-poverty for a family of 3. Full three- 
fifths (62.9 percent) of families living below the poverty 
line had at least some members who worked every week of 
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the year. One quarter of those families had at least one 
member who worked full-time, year round. 

Working poverty is also a result of limited hours. The 
average number of weeks worked by households with m- 
comes below 125 percent of the poverty level was 37 per 
year. Certainlv some of this *uxderemployment is volun- 
tary, but much of it is not. One third of women heads of 
households who worked less than 50 weeks a year in one 
study said they did so becaus") tney coidd not find fulVtime 
work. 

The growth of involuntary partrtime work is confirmed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which reports that between 1973 and 
1982, the percentage of involuntary part-time workers more than 
doubled.^* 

Not only do the low-wage jobs provide inadequate earnings, but 
they often provide few benefits. The Corporation for Enterprise De- 
velopment states: 

Low-paid jobs are less likely to offer health or life insur- 
ance, pension benefits, paid sick leave or paid vacations. 
One study found that a mcgority of low-income single 
mothers held jobs which offered none of the above bene- 
fits." 

Dr. Lawrence Mead, testifying before the subcommittee, charac- 
terized the jobs available to welfare recipients as follows: 

The jobs are fairly rudimentary, often unskilled, often 
unpleasant and there is no reason to varnish that reality 
in any way. What it means is that you cannot guarantee 
meaningful jobs to the welfare class as a whole. This is 
simply not possible.** 

However, Dr. Mead continues by asserting that "there is no 
reason why we should have to [guarantee meaningful jobs]" and 
that "A lot of Americans not on welfare do rather unpleasant jobs 
every day."*'* 

Other witnesses testifiv.^, however, that the real question is not 
whether a job is unpleasant or pleasant. The question is an eco- 
nomic one: will the job provide enough earnings and benefits to 
compensate for the ^os^ of AFDC and Medicaid? If not, then a 
single mother will be putting her children at greater risk by taking 
a low-quality job than V/ staying en AFDC and continuing her eli- 
gibility for Medicaid. 

Cicero Wilson of the American Enterprise Institute made the fol« 
lowing comment at the subcommittee hearing about the problem of 
job quality: 

The other point I would make in connection with this is 
that any workfare program that places a woman in a dead- 



•* Neil Rosenthal, "The Shrinking Middle Claw Myth or Reality?" Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1985, p 5 

•* Corporation for Enterpnae IVvelopment, "Inveiting in Poor Communiti«i," Waahington, 
DC , April IW, p. 4 
Heart nirc, page 502 
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end, minimum wage job that is not slated to develop her 
potential and encourage her progress sets the stage for the 
same type of process that causes many women to come 
i ito the welfare system in the first place.^® 

Wilson's observations were echoed by Kimi Gray, chairperson of 
the Kenilworth/Parkside Resident Management Corporation: 

Generally these jobs pay just enough money to make 
these women ineligible for AFDC and Medicaid, but not 
enough to bredt the cycle of poverty. 

Many of these women who take these jobs find them- 
selves unable to afford medical insurance or the high cost 
of food, therefore, they find it more advantageous for them 
to go back on the welfare rolls.*® 
A report by the General Accounting Office based on the experi- 
ence of AFDC recipients who had their benefits either reduced or 
terminated as a result of AFDC regulation changes made by the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (OBRA) of 1981 made the fol- 
lowing comments regarding the complex tradeoff between work 
and welfare: 

An AFDC recipient who continues to work full-time in a 
low-wage job may not be able to become independent from 
welfare by increasing the number of work hours, despite 
program mcentives to do so. Policies designed to provide 
incentives to become independent from welfare by encour- 
aging employment should take into account the diversity 
of APDC recipients' employment situations. For example, 
most of those we studied whose benefits OBRA reduced 
were working ptrt-time and, thus, could potentially in- 
crease their monthly earnings by working more hours, the 
labor market permitting. But other recipients— most of 
those we studied whose benefits OBRA terminated— were 
working in jobs with so little pay that they were quite poor 
even when they worked fuU-time. Still other recipients 
were unemployed for prolonged periods. These findings 
suggest that independence from welfare is not simply a 
matter of increasing work effort and is constrained by 
available wages and by opportunities for emploirmenf® 

In addition, GAO pointed out the problems that women face in 
providing health care for their families once they no longer receive 
AFDC and Medicaid: 

. . . AFDC recipients who lose AFDC benefits because of 
OBRA's eamed-income rules and who work for employers 
who oKer no health insurance, or do not work enough 
hours to be eligible for an employer's insurance program, 
will probably be without health insurance after the expira- 
tion of the 9-to-15 month extension of Medicaid eligibility 
.... Many families in the low-benefit sites had no health 



Ibid., page 497. 
** Ibid., page 490. 

'0 U S. General Accounting Office. "An Evaluation of the 1981 AFDC Changes: Final Report, 
July 2, 1985, page 125. 
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insurance 1% to 2 vears after they loet AFDC because of 
their lack of either Medicaid or private insurance.^* 

The problem of job quality will be a continuing issue in welfare 
employment programs. This is not a short term problem, but the 
result of a trend which is expected to continue into the next 
decade. 

According to the Corporation for Enterprise Development: 

Finally, trends point to the worsening of the job quality 
problem. The growth of low-wage jobs is far outstripping 
the rise in mid- and high-wage ones, the high tech boom 
notwithstanding. This has been underway since 1969, and 
is expected to continue to 1995. This trend presents the 
strong possibility that the demand for better paying jobs 
will exceed supply.^* 

Some State programs, including those in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Maryland, have recognized the problem of adequate employ- 
ment opportunities and are attempting to address it through a va- 
riety of means. These include coordinathig their welfare employ- 
ment programs with job creation and economic development pro- 
grams, tailoring their welfare employment programs to place par- 
ticipants in jobs with adequate wages, and providing for benefits 
such as medical care during an extended transition period. While 
the employment opportunities question is one of the more difficult 
for States to overcome, creative approaches show great promise. 

B. MANY STATES ARK UKDERTAKING EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS WHICH 
ALLOW AFDC RECIPIENTS TO DESIGN A ROUTE OUT OF POVERTY 

Under both the Work Incentive (WIN) Program and the WIN 
Demonstration Program, States have designed experimental ap- 



AFDC recipients who are able to work. TTie perspective shared by 
many of these programs is that if participants are given support 
during the critical period when they are making ttie transition 
from welfare to work, they will increase their chances of retaining 
employment and reducing their dependence on public support. 
While these programs require an initial investment of funds, many 
States feel that their potential to reduce overall welfare expendi- 
tures in the longer-term makes them a cost-effective strategy. 

According to testimony before the subcommittee by Robert Fried- 
man of the Corporation for Enterprise Development: 

The States are carving a new, different path. Their pro- 
grams are new enough to be quite experimental; perhaps 
it is appropriate that federal policy has simply allowed 
this innovation rather than prescribing it. But as the re- 
sults of these programs mount and the successes become 
clear, we should Took back again at AFDC, food stamp. 
Medicaid, and other transfer payment legislation and regu- 



Ibid. 

^'WilliAin Scliweke, "Investing in Poor CommunitiM," Corporation for EntorpriM Develop* 
ment, April 1985, pacee 3-5. 
''Hearings, page 606 
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lations to see how they impede these steps toward self-suf- 
ficiency. 

Testifying before the subcommittee, Cesar Perales, commissioner 
of the New York Department of Social Services and chair of the 
National Coimcil of State Human Service Administrators' Employ- 
ment Committee, characterized State efforts as follows: '^^ 

The State Human Service Administrators are firmly 
committed to moving welfare recipients towards self-«ij^- 
ciency. This commitment is evidenced by the increasing 
number of employment initiatives being developed and im- 
plemented across the states, and by the successful results 
of existing work programs. As many as 87 states have im- 
plemented one or more of the optional work programs au- 
thorized by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981. With the additional discretion provided states last 
year by the Deficit Reduction Act to design eiTective grant 
diversion programs, this number will likely increase. That 
so many states have implemented optional work programs 
is sipiificant when you consider that less than 4 years ago 
the role of title IV~A agencies in employment programs 
was essentially limited to providing needed supportive 
services. 

Most important, despite limited dollars, the states have 
had measurable success with their employment programs. 
For example, in FY 1984, States registered over one mil- 
lion AFDC recipients for WIN services nationwide. Rough- 
ly 35% of these registrants, 854,896, found jobs— 38% more 
than in FY 1988. The resulting savings attributed to wel- 
fare grant reductions totaled $587 million: more than 
double the $260 million in federal money invest^ in 
grants to the states for this period. These savings, more- 
over, do not include savings attributed lo welfare grant 
avoidance — over $142 million in 1984— or the savings in 
food stamps or medicaid that result when the AFDC status 
of a family changes because of employment. Few Federal 
programs probably come close to matching thip kind of 
performance — two dollars saved for every federal dollar in- 
vested. That is worthwhile investment. 

In order to gain an understanding of the range of program op- 
tions being experimented with at the State and local level, the sub- 
committee heard testimony from witnesses involved in what are 
considered innovative programs. These programs are operating in 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Connecticut, Maine, New York, Ohio, 
and Minnesota. The subcommittee chose to examine these pro- 
grams because they are considered successful and because their ex- 
perimental nature ofTers lessons concerning what future direction 
welfare policy should take. The programs examined here are a 
sample of innovative efforts being undertaken and do not consti- 
tute an exhaustive review. 



f « Ibid., pages 89-91. 
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Model State and local programs have made mnovations in four 
areas: 1. EXi^anding the range of education, training, and employ* 
ment options offerca to participants; 2. Ensuring that a range of 
social services are made available to participants; 3. Tying together 
welfare employment policy with economic devslopmeni policjr, and 
4. Promoting self-employment as a feasible i Mte out of poveny for 
a segment of the welfare population. 

1. Expanding the Range of Education, Trainings and Employment 
Options 

As discussed previously, one of recurring :e&sons from wel- 
fare employment programs over the past two decades is the need to 
tailor programs to the needs of particinants and thereby target ac- 
tivities to those who will benefit the inost Irom them. Not only is 
targeting important because it is iLjre effective for participants, 
but also because it allows States to prioritize the use of so.^ fi- 
nancial resources and implement more costreffective programs. 

Offering welfare employment program participants a choice of 
activities also fosters tiieir conmutment to succeeding in the pro- 
pram. According to the Corporation for EnterpriseDevelopment, 
themessage given to participants i. these programs is timt the 
AFDC system can be "a supportive tool towani self-sufficiency'' 
which they can use to accomplish their own goals, rather than a 
system which tells them they are only cai^le of being ''taken care 

Below is a brief description of how the programs reviewed at the 
hearing have provided a range of opportunities to their welfare em- 
ployment participants. 

a Currently (grating Stat. . Programs: 

J^a^'^ ^^^f^^' Employment, Education, and Training Program 
rWB^7V.~The WEET Program began operation in 1982 as a WIN 
Demonstration Program. AccordLajaj to landa Wilcox, IMrector of 
the Division of Welfare Employment in Maine's Department of 
Human Resources, the program was developed in response to the 
economic conditions of the T^^-ta and the need of weUfare women 
for intensive training, educauon, and work experience. Maine 
ranks 40th out of the 50 States in family income, and nearly 40 
percent of the population lives on the borderline of poverty. In 
order to reduce the number of women and children in poverty, one 
goal of the WEET program io to train women for jobs which pro- 
vide a wage which can support a family. 

Ms. Wilcox testified that the program was designed with two in- 
novative features: supporting a wide range of education and train- 
mg activities, and working with the State's economic development 
agencies to target new jobs for AFDC recipients, a feature dis- 
cussed further on in the report. Women first come to WEET for as- 
sessment and employability counseling, help in meeting training 
program entrance requiremente, and for job search assistance if 
they are ready to enter the Jabor market. 



'l^^J^^^^ S*r„®"*?'Tr*" "Xranrf, . Payment Invertment Pblicy: Ovurvtow 

Id Ceje Studies," Waahington, D.C., 1986, p. 8. 
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For those who participate in training, WEET offers activities 
which improve the general employability of participants such as re- 
medial education, preparation for the GED exam, and prevoca- 
tional training. It also offers training for specific occupations such 
as post-secondary education at the University of Maine and skills 
training through vocational education. Because the program wants 
to help as many AFDC recipients as possible remain off welfare 
permanently, it maintains contact with them for a year after they 
get a job. 

In 1984, 1,400 WEET registrants got jobs, an increase of 80 per- 
cent ov \e previous year. AcconUng to Ms. Wilcox, the welfare 
savings generated in the first year of employment for participants 
is equivdent to the annual cost of running the program. 

Maine is also participating in an experimental program to test 
the effectiveness of grant (Aversion for moving AFDC recipients 
into emp^ yment. Grant diversion is a mechimism whereby the 
AFDC benefit is used to subsidize wages paid by an employer, who 
also provides on-the-job training. According to Ms. Wilcox, very 
preliminary results show that this transition mechanism is an ef- 
fective strategy, but only for a small proportion of the State's 
AFDC caseload. 

Maryland Employment Initiatives (Eft— Maryland's Employment 
Initiatives (EI) Program is funded through the WIN Demonstration 
Program and the Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The pro- 
gram was initiated in 1982 in portions of Baltimore City and rural 
Wicomico County and has recently expanded *^ five new count* js 
out of a total of 24 in the State. 

According to testimony before the subcommittee by Ruth Mas- 
singa, Secretary of the Maryland Department of Human Resources, 
EI offers a packc^e of program activities leading to unsubsidized 
unemployment. These activities are skills and remedial training, 
training in job search techniques, and financial incentives to both 
employers and participants. 

Ms. Massinga testified that the EI program has several unique 
features. First, the program uses WIN Demonstration funds to le- 
verage other State, county, and city rer?urces. It has established 
linkages with the Job Training Partnership Act Private Industry 
Councils, local education agencies, community colleges, and the pri- 
vate sector in Oider to ensure delivery of a wide range of services 
to clients. 

Second, Maryland also operates a grant diversion* prosnram simi- 
lar to Maine's. A portion of the welfare grant is diverted to an em- 
ployer who provides an on-the-job training experience io the partic- 
ipant who then receives a regular wage. 

Third, Ms. Massinga states that by avoiding unnecessary^ and 
complicated program requirements and keeping contractual ar- 
rangements with employers simple, the program has been able to 
keep administrative costs low and maximize resources available for 
participants. 

In the first two and one half years of the program's operation, EI 
has placed 1,500 participants in jobs. Participants who were for- 
merly on AFDC receive an average entry level wage of $4.25 per 
hour. Again according to Ms. Massinga, the estimated AFDC sav- 
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ings over twu years is nearly $4 million^ plus other benefits to the 
State such as increased tax revenues and economic activity. 

Massachusetts Ernplovment and Training (ET) CHOICES— The 
Massachusetts ET OEIOICES Program was started in October of 
1983 and the participation of AFDC recipients is authorized lyy the 
WIN Demonstration Program. The ET C^IOICES Pr^ram is one of 
the largest experimental programs being conducted by a State. Ac- 
cording to testimony before the subconunittee by Governor Mchisiel 
Dukakis: 

Nearly 17,000 public assistance recipients have success- 
fully completed this program and gone on to find full or 
part time employment. All of the jobs are unsubsidized 
and most of them are in the private sector . . . 

In addition to the 17,000 satii^ed customers of the ET 
program who are now working, we have 20,000 partici- 
pants who are waiting to get into the program.^^ 

The ET CHOICES Program offers a wide variety of work-related 
activities for participants. Each participant receives an initial ap- 
praisal and develops an employment plan with the help of ET staff. 
Once the employment plan is developed, participants have the 
option of pursuing career planning; education and training (includ- 
ing courses in English as a second language, pursuing a General 
Education Degree, enrolling in a community college through a 
voucher system, job skills training, the Jobs Training Partnership 
Act); Supported Work or on-the-job training; and job development 
and placement. 

In 1984, the first year of the program, ET CHOICES produced 
the following results:^ ^ 

ET participants were placed into unsubsidized, private sector 
emplo3anent in more than 4,000 companies and businesses lo- 
cated throughout the State; 

Seventy-five percent of ET participants were placed into full- 
time employment at wages twice as large as the welfare grants 
which previously supported their famihes (at an average wage 
of $5.00 per hour); 

Fifty-seven percent of full-time placement received employer^ 
sponsored, ate health insurance; 

Eighty-five percent of ET participants were still employed 
after thi'-.^y days; and 

Eighty percent of these participants remain employed after 
six months. 

The program has also implemented a number of management ac- 
countability features which the State feels has contributed to its 
SI' ess. First, it has developed local welfare office goals which 
' 'Cify the number of referrals and job placements for which ET 
..^ff are responsible. Second, it has developed performance-based 
con racts with providers of ET services and instituted a contract 
management system. Each contract and interagency agreement in- 
cludes specific performance goals, which may include: 
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Number of particrpants to be served; 

Competency levels for individuals completing certain pro- 
grams; 

Number of job placements> both full- and part-time: 
Averaga wage for full- and part-time placements; and 
Job retention rates. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, Governor Dukakis 
stated that the ET CHOICES Program had saved the State some 
$50 million in welfare benefits in less than two years. The average 
cost of an ET CHOICES placement is $3,000, compared to an aver- 
age cost of $7,000 per year to support an AFDC recipient who is 
eugible for Medicaid and Food Stamps. Thus, the State contends, 
each successfully employed ET CHOICES graduate will immediate- 
ly sdvci the State and Federal government $2,000 each. From FY84 
through FY88, the State estimates that the program will save $95.5 
million in AFIX! and Medicaid costs . wiu produce an extra $5.3 
million in new tax revenues. 

Plans for the program in 1986 include increasing wages and job 
retention rates, expanding the community college voucher pro- 
gram, improving the career planning program model, and broaden- 
ing and strengthening the performance-fc'iaed contracts and inter- 
agency agreements. 

Connecticut— In 1985, Connecticut passed An Act Concerning 
Welfare Reform which authorizes a number of new welfare employe 
ment initiatives. According to testimony given before the subcom- 
mittee by James Fleming, a member of the Connecticut General 
Assembly, three new programs will result from enactment of the 
bill: 

A voluntar^^ work program for heads of households on 
AFDC. This program is te^eted to long-term welfare depend- 
ents—those who have been AFDC recipients for more than ten 
years— which is between 10 and 12 percent of Connecticut's 
case load. 

A program for people receiving AFDC-UP, Unemployed Par- 
ents, wmch requires them to do a weekb/ job search. This pro- 
gram is being miplemented on a limited basis and, if success- 
ful, will be expanded. 

A program to provide entry level positions in miion appren- 
ticeship programs for recipients of AFDC or general assistance. 
America Works.— America Works is a private, for-profit company 
created in 1984 to assist AFDC recipients in securing permanent, 
unsubsidized jobs in the private sector. It is an outgrowth of the 
Transitional Employment Enterprises (TEE) Program which oper- 
ates in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. The success of the TEE 
model resulted in the establishment of America Works which is 
working with a number of States who are interested in establishing 
similar programs. 

According to testimony before the subcommittee given by Peter 
Cove, president of America Works, the program uses a model 
known as supported work which was pioneered in the 1970's. 
Under supported work, participants are offered a comprehensive 
array of support services, including intensive job counseling, help 
with day care and transportation, assistance in emplo3rment skills, 
and job placement. 
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America Works works with potential host companies to identify 
unfilled entry-level jobs, then recruits, screens, trains, and places 
AFDC recipients for a four- to five-month training period. The com- 
panies pay a n^otiated fee directly to America Works, which then 
assumes full responsibility for supervising and/or asristing the 
worker with al! personal or financial problems that might other- 
wise lead to uisnussal. During this period, the worker remains on 
America Works' payroll. Weekly evaluations complement a careful- 
ly structured framework of supports and incentives for both em- 
ployer and employee. Finally, after the four- to five-month transi- 
tional period, workers are rolled over to the firm's payroll as per- 
manent employees. 

Similarly, Transitional Employment Enterprises has proven to be 
very successful in serving AFDC recipients. From 1981 to 1984, 
TEE served nearly 3,000 trainees, with appro xima tely 66 percent of 
these moving into permanent employme nt. T EE also has impres- 
sive retention rates, despite the fact that TEE is marketed primari- 
ly as a means for companies lo fill slots with high turnover rates. 
Approximately 90 percent of TEE's placements remain with their 
company after a full year; 83 percent after two years; knd 70 per- 
cent after three years. 

Firms also report much lowe r absentee rates and mucn higher 
motivation levels for their TEE placed employees. Follow-up stud- 
ies indicate that 32 percent of the employees move up into ne w po- 
sitions through in-house training programs. Funding for TEIE 
comes from three sources— diversion of AFDC benefits, a State 
grant, and employers using TEE's services— with each source cover- 
ing approximately a third of the cost. 

Accr^rding to Mr. Cove, America Works has contracted with the 
Ohio Department of Human Services to establish divisions in 
Daytop and Cleveland which will be known as Ohio Works. An- 
other division, Connecticut Works, has opened in the Hartford-New 
Britain area. The State of New York is considering legislation 
which would establish a supported work program in N3w York 
City; and California, Michigan, Illinois, Dekware and Texas have 
expressed interest in establishing similar programs. 

Kenilworth/Parkside Resident Management Co/portiton.— Kenil- 
worth/Parkside is a 25-year-old low-rise public housing complex in 
northeast Washington, DC. In 1982, the Kenilworth/Parkside Resi- 
dent Mangement Corporation was formed to manage the 464 unit 
complex to overcome years of neglect of the former management, 
such as leaviiig the complex with no heat or hot water for almost 
three years between 1979 and 1981. 

According to testimony befor - *>\e subcommittee given by K^:mi 
Gray, president of the Board, the Corporation is now operating a 
number of employment and training programs. These include: 

An employment agency staffed by a former public welfare 
recipient that assists residents in education, training, and 
career planning. 

Skille training that offers training for better-paying jobs 
such as plastering, painting, plumbing, minor electrical repair, 
and mmor home repair. 
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Education programs for GED preparation, as well as a post- 
secondaiy assistance program which has sent over 480 youth to 
colleges and technical/vocational schools. 

The establishment of six new businesses and two joint ven- 
tures with private firms which has created more than 120 jobs. 
According to Ms. Gray, the percentaeje of welfare re^pients has 
dropped from 85 percent to 25 percent in the three years that the 
Corporation has been operating these programs. Also according to 
Cicero Wilson of the American Enterprise institute, rental receipts 
for the complex increased 130 pen:ent, from $36,000 per month in 
1981 to $83,000 per month in 1984. Compared to previous manage- 
ment, administrative costs were reducea 64 percent in the first 
year of operation and 60 percent in the second year. Ordinary 
maintenance costs were reduced by 26 percent in the first year and 
20 percent in the second year.''* 

Because of these rpauced ezprnditures and increased rental re- 
ceipts, KenUworth/Parknide will eventually be able to fund its em- 
ployment and training program with its own resources. Tae Corpo- 
ration also has plans to expand its job creation efiforts. 

£ Expanding Social Services Available to Participants 

Each of the innovative State and local programs discussed above 
make a full range of social services avauable to participants. Ac- 
cording to Bemetra Nightingale of The Urban Institute: 

As might be obvious, we found that in order to really 
help welfare clients become employable, it is important to 
have the professional expertise of both employment and 
training specialists and social services experts coor din a tin g 
with the income maintenance department. Addressing the 
employment problems of the welfare population requires 
the expertise, knowledge and services available fi:om both 
professional systems. 

The support services offered to partidpants in the State and 
local programs discussed above include day care, transportation, 
health benefits, intensive su^ *x>rt counseling during the transition 
period from welfare to work, ^mancial counseling, and family serv- 
ices. Each of the witnesses at the subcommittee he^ngs testified 
that support services were crucial to the ability of AFDC recipients 
to participate in their procnrams. Without this range of services, the 
investment of funds in welfare employment programs will not have 
the impact that it can when services are provided. 

3. Coordinating Welfare Employment Programs with State Econom- 
ic Development Policy 

As the previous discussion of employment opportunities outlined, 
many areas suffer fit>m a lack of enough jobs, or enough jobs which 
pay a wage adequate for a family with children. Recognizing the 
need to increase the availability of job opportunities to the AFDC 
population, several States have started to tie their economic devel- 
opment efforts to their efforts in welfare employment. 



^* Cicero Wilson, Sutement before the Joint Economic Committee. September 28, 1984. 
^* Hearings, page 29 
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In Maine, for example, an innovative econonomic development 
program is providing development financing for small businesses 
throughout the State. In exchange for this low-cost financing, the 
businesses are asked to make a commitment to hire AFDC recipi- 
ents that are referred to them by the State's welfare employment 
program. In the program's first year of operation, over 300 jobs 
were created for AF1)C recipients. Problems still remain with ar- 
ranging transportation to the small towns where some of the busi- 
nesses are located, but the State believes the program is worthy of 
continued investment. 

Maryland has just started a similar program called Investment 
in Job Opportunites (UO). The State will fimnel money to economic 
development agencies to expand efforts to create new permanent 
private sector jobs. In addition, Maryland will support efforts to im- 

Erove linkages with local Jobs Traming Partnership Act agencies 
y providing additional support services, supoorted work counsel- 
ing, job training, and remedial education so that public assistance 
redpients can obtain and ri^tain these newly-created jobs. 

The State of Michigan is also developing a comprehensive eco- 
nomic opportunity program which will tie together the State's ef- 
forts in economic revitalization and welfare policy. Minnesota has 
similar efforts underway and Massachusetts has a longHStandins: 
policy of trying to tie together its development and human - 
sources policies. While conclusions about the results of these p: 
grams are premature, this seems to be an area of growing interest 
at the State level and one in which expansion will undoubtedly 
occur. 

i Encouraging SelfEmployment as an Option for Some AFDC Re- 
cipients 

A number of progrcuns have been developed to assist women on 
AFDC to become serf-emplo>ed. These programs respond to the fact 
that not only are job opportunities limited in many areas, but more 
importantly some AFDC women possess the desire and ability to 
become self-employed and for them self-employment is a f'^'isible 
route out of poverty. None of these programs operate on the as- 
sumption that self-employment is an option for most AFDC women 
but are designed with a view of self-employment as one small part 
of a larger commitment to education, training, and employment 
programs. 

Expanding the opportunity for AFDC recipients to become self- 
employed will requu-e changes in Federal reflation. According to 
Robert Friedman, president of the Corporation for Enterprise De- 
velopment:®® 

[M]ore than ten states are now interested in self-employ- 
ment demongtrations for AFDC recipients. For them to do 
so, HHS must be encouraged to interpret the 1984 Work 
Supplementation provision of the Deficit Reduction Act 
broadly enough to encompass self-employment efforts. At 
the same time, the pre-existing 1115 waiver system could 
be used aggressively to separate business and personal 
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assets for the purpose of the demonstration, and to allow 
additional experiments as necessary. Rather than cut the 
WIN budget, which has helped fund the most innovative 
work-welfare experiments, it would be prudent for the 
Federal government to provide innovation monies so that 
states need not bear alone the full costs of these produc- 
tive experiments. 

Women^s Economic Development Corporation (WEDCOX — 
WEDOO is located in St. Paul, Biinnesotat and assists women in 
achieving self-sufficiency through self-employment. According to 
testimony before the subcommittee by WEI)0O President Katmyn 
Keeley, WEDCSO has helped women start 210 businesses in its first 
eighteen months of operation. A partnership with a local bank has 
resulted in 65 loans, in addition to which the project has its own 
loan fimd of $300,900.^1 

The Coiporation developed a three*year project with the First 
Banks of St. Paul and Minneapolis and with the First Bank System 
which includes provision of technical assistance, a three-year con- 
tribution for WEDCO's operating f^d, and a separate loan fund. 

Ms. Keeley stated that the target population of the project is low- 
income women who are either unemployed or underemployed. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of WEDOO clients have annual incomes 
below $15,000 with 52 percent having incomes below $?,000 a y^. 
Twenty percent of those seeking assistance are currently on AFDC, 
Social Security, or general assistance. 

WEDCO is now working with the State of Minnesota on a waiver 
request to the Department of H^th and Human Services which 
would facilitate AFDC women becoming self-employed. Specifically, 
the waiver request addresses barriers found in Federal AFDC regu- 
lations which include: (1) the resource I ^it $1,000; (2) the defiiu- 
tion of earned income for self-employme^ ; (3) the perspective/ret- 
rospective budgeting provisions; (4) disaLowance of depreciation, 
purchase of capital equipment, payments on principal of a loan for 
capital, assets of durable goods and entertainment expenses; and (5) 
the equity limit of $1,500 on an automobile. 

Minnesota has also passed a new jobs bill which establishes a 
small pilot program to develop and expand self-employment oppor- 
tunities for low-income residents. The program a ^tes self-eniploy- 
ment as one option within a much la^er job creation and training 
program. 

Hub Program for Women's Enterprise.— The Hub Program for 
Women's ^terprise is a national program launched in 1983 under 
the auspices of the Corporation for Enterprise Develoi»nent in 
Washington, D.C. The Hub program directs specific attention to 
women's potential for seU'-employment, particularly among low- 
income and minority women. 

According to testmoony before the subcommittee given by Sarah 
Gould, Hub's director* for programs, Ibx^ currently has programs 
operating in three :ities: Hartford, Connecticut; Newark/Essex 
County, New Jersey; and Flint, Michigan. At each of these sites, 
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the program works with the community to go through four stages 
of planning for expanded enterprise development: 

Community Assessment: Local conditions are studied and 
local organizations, leadership, and neighborhood activity are 
identified. The interest Ie both for-**'X)fit and non-profit ven- 
tures is assessed. 

Data Collection: Current women business owners, women 
with an active interest in forming both for-profit and non- 
profit businesses, and available training programs are all iden- 
tified. The willingness of people in all three spheres to partici- 
pate and share their expertise and resources is assrased. 

Needs Assessment and Exchange Fonmis: Hub program staff 
meet with existing business owners and aspiring business 
owners to assess the barriers that exist to expansion or start- 
up. A follow-up forum is conducted with local decision-makers 
to focus community attention on the barriers identified and 
n^w support systems recommended. 

Local Action Plan: The findings and recommendations devel- 
oped through the previous three stages are developed into a 
local action plan. Tliese action plans are designed to overcome 
the barriers of capital availabiUty, technical assistance, infor- 
mation exchange, the provision of day care services, and educa- 
tion and training. 
According to Ms. Gould, several programs across the country are 
now assisting low-income women to overcome barriers to seif-em- 
ployment:®* 

Most of these programs provide responsive supnort, 
training and technical assistance, and some provide access 
to financing and low-cost space as well. All of them ad- 
dress the range of issues important to low-income women 
and single heads of household, including day care for chil- 
dren and dependent adults, confidence-buildii^ and the 
development of personal business networks, fhey work 
with women to set realistic goals and to develop strategies 
for the gradual establishment and growth of their busi- 
nesses. This program design recognizes that moving out of 
poverty, likp startiM a business, is not an event, but 
rather a process, and that success is achieved as women 
are assisted to move through various stages of that proc- 
ess. 

C. EFFORTS TO ASSIST LONG-TERM WELFARE DEPENDENTS ACHIEVE 8ELF- 
SUFFiaENCY ARE INADEQUATE 

Just as there are multiple reasons causing women to turn to wel- 
fare for assistance, so, too, do their experience and tenure on wel- 
fare vary. Research conducted by Bane and Ellwood in 1983 found 
that for most women, AFDC is only a temporary source of relief 
Approximately one-half of the women receiving AFDC leave the 
program in two years or less. Their departure from the program is 
usually permanent as they either marry or reconcile a relationship 
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or find a job with wages high enough to sustain economic self-suffi- 
ciency. 

In contrast, a minority of women receiving public assistance, ap- 
proximately 17 percent, remain on the program for at least eight 
years. Some receive benefits continuously, while others leave the 
program for a year or so, only to return. Although these women 
constitute a small percent of the caseload, they account for the 
bulk of AFDC expenditures. Specifically, these recipients comprise 
one half of the caseload at any one time and consume over one hnU 
of the cost of the prwram. 

Bane and Ellwood^ study of this duality iu the welfare caseload 
identifies certain factors vhich appear to be determinative of a 
woman's lengili of stay on AFDC. They found that women who 
drop out of high school, have no previous work experience, become 
a head of a funily by having a child, and have larger families are 
more likely to be long-term dependents.*' 

Young mothers, particular^ unmarried adolescents, who begin 
receiving AFDC at an early age, have the bleakest prospect. Three 
out of four single moUiers under age 25 live below the poverty line 
and over half of mothers on welfare had their first child in aidoles^ 
cence.*^ Women who were teenagers when their first child was 
bom account for more than half of the total AFDC expenditures 
a»l are likely to sustain a long term dependence on the program. 
Many interrupt their schoolhig to have a child, and do not return 
to acquire a ni^h school degree or any marketable skill. As an 
added complication, teenage mothers and their infants face liigh 
medical risks, and health problems often persist into latar years tor 
these children.*' 

According to the welfare experts who testified before the subcona- 
mittee, an increased conmiitment to better serve long-term redpi- 
ents is important for both humanitarian and fiscal reasons. With- 
out interventions, these women and their children face many years 
of living in poverty while they receive AFDC benefits. Some ana- 
Ivsts are concerned that long-term welfare use venerates ''an un- 
derclass'' of individuals who are alienated and frustrated because 
they are essentia^lv locked out of opportunities.** 

Gnomic considerations also dictate that this population be the 
focus of greater public Investment. Helping these women become 
independent will reap larger savings for the welfare nystem. As Dr. 
Ellwood explained to the subconunittee, ''Helping a ^r^man find a 
job a few months earlier than she would have otherwise has little 
long-term effect. Finding one for a woman who* would havo re- 
mained entirely dependent on AFDC for years can have a migor 
impact." *^ 

Similarly, MDRC's research has consistently found that pro- 
grams should provide services to the more employable. According 
to Judith Gueron, MDRC has found that in most of the work dem- 
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onstrationSy the impact of the program is greater for participants 
who are categorized as the most disadvantaged or "least employ- 
able" in terms of previous work experience and tenure on public 
assistance. However, Dr. Gueron also noted it is important to un- 
derstand that these long-term dependents do not have ^e highest 
pHcement rates or the highest levels of post-program emplo]rment. 
A3 one would expect, these barometers for measuring success in a 
work program are higher for those who are more job ready. Even 
so, the impacts, in terms of increased earnings and employment, 
and reductions in welfare expenditures are greatest for those most 
disadvantaged. Dr. Gueron concluded that "a prugram working 
with those who would do very poorly on their own may look less 
successful (measured in placements), but in fact has made a msgor 
change in behavior." 

While succeasfiil programs for long-term dependents promise 
larger savings in the long run, they demand comprehensive serv- 
ices which are often expensive in the short run. Diemetra Nightin- 
gale of The Urban Institute explained tihat intensive emplqyability 
training and remedial services are necessary to address tiie multi- 
ple problems of long-term dependents. In addftion, offering a range 
of services, including child care, health care, children and fiBmHy 
services, and transportation, may be essential to the success of this 
type of initiative.^* In designing a program for adolescent mottiers, 
Dr. Sandy Weinbaum, director of Access for Women, pointed out 
that "No intervention can be successful that does not address the 
complex social and economic cir^^^^mstances as well as the raycho- 
logical realities which are likeL > shape the lives of adolescent 
mothers." An individualized a^^.ioach to dealing with women on 
welfare is important for all clients, but is particularly crucial in ad- 
dressing the needs of women who face multiple baurriers.*^ 

Several programs serve as instructive momls for designing initia- 
tives for long-term dependents. Many of the subcommittee's wit- 
nesses referenced the Supported Work Demonstration Program 
which targeted long-term recipients and produced promising re- 
sults. It was run as a national demonstration pn^ram from 1974 to 
1979 by MDRC for five years at 21 sites across the country. The 
program operated well-structured, paid work experience as a tran- 
sitional employment strategy for four distinct groups of disadvan- 
taged individuals including women who were lon^-term i^pients 
of AFDC. The work expenence was structured with graduaUy in- 
creasing demands, close supervision, and peer support. Participants 
volunteered for the program. 

After an extensive evaluation of the program, which included 
equal numbers of participants and controls, MDRC found signifi- 
cant increases in the earnings and ^mployability of AFISC recipi- 
ents as well as significant reductions in welfare dependency. Eaoni- 
ings among the participants increased 50 percent over the control 
group. The results remained consistent two years later. Women not 
only were able to find employment, but the jobs they secured paid 
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higher wages and were for longer hours than the jobs of the control 
group. The program proved to be extremely cost-efFective.** 

Another program in New York called Expanding Options for 
Teen Mothers provides comprehensive employment services for ad- 
olescent mothers. It is a six-month program which provides voca- 
tional training in non-traditional jobs, such as building mainte- 
nance and repair, to young women. Those who have completed the 
program are hired as handypersons, maintenance workers, and ap- 
prentice carpenters, painters, and bricklayers. Not only are the 
women prepared for a profession, but many also receive their high 
school uED. The program also includes a comprehensive vocational 
and family counselmg program, onnsite child care, stipends to 
defray tramin^ related costs, a mentoring component which con- 
nects commimity role models with participants, and a foUowup pro- 
gram to provide supportive services to women once they leave the 
program. The program's director. Dr. Weinbaum, explained to the 
subcommittee that the participants "leave with a sense of them- 
selves as productive members of society; as one young woman, a 
nineteen-year old mother of three children, said when she complet- 
ed the program, 'There are so many things i want to give my chil- 
dren, and now tnat I have a trade, I can heffn providing for 
them.' " Unfortunately, Dr. Weinbaum added that most of these 
programs struggle to survive, and often last only two or three years 
because no Federal assistance has been made available to them.^' 

Not only is little funding available to establish employment pro- 
grams directed at long-term dependents and adolescent mothers, 
but many existing Federal programs have an inherent bias against 
helping these women. Dr. EUiwood testified before the subcommit- 
tee that the WIN Program focuses its resources on the group of re- 
cipients more likely to move off welfare on their own. For example, 
by law, it concentrates on serving mothers with children over six 
whose day care needs are less costly than those with small chil- 
dren. Thus, the young, unmarried teen mother who starts receiving 
AFDC when her child is bom may not be served for six years. In 
addition, he believes that the services offered under WIN are skele- 
tal compared to the comprehensive array of services needed by this 
population.^* 

In a 1982 study, GAO concurred that limited fimding and the 
higher costs involved with helping the less employable resulted in 
many WIN offices serving those who were job ready. In addition, 
there are incentives in the fUnding allocation formula that place a 

Kremium on the number of WIN participants who find jobs, regard- 
^ of the type of support provided.^* 

As Linda Wilcox, director of Maine's Division of Welfare Employ- 
ment, told the subcommittee, "When program operators are re- 
warded fo* the number of immediate job placements they obtain, 
they will tend to select participants who are most likely to succeed 
in the program but who are also most likely to get jobs on their 
own." 
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SimUar concerns are raised about the Job Training Partnerohip 
Act (JTPA), the $3.6 billion Federal employment and training initi- 
ative enacted in 1982. Early evaluations of the JTPA Program find 
that it primarily serves the more motivated and most employable 
participants, a practice commonly referred to as "creaming. I^ver- 
al factors contnbute to this approach inclu<Ung a tendency to oper- 
ate short-term training programs and focus on direct job place- 
ment, an emphasis on performance-based contracts, strict limita- 
tions on resources for cWld care and other supportive services, and 
general budget constraints.^^ 

By way oi example. Dr. Weinbaum attested to the failure of the 
JTPA Program to serve the needs of teen mothers. She noted that 
the priority placed on job placements, and reinforced by perform- 
ance-based contracts which penalize agencies for failure to meet 
predetermined completion and placement goads, has resulted in 
the program recruitii^ young people who are easy to train and 
place. "A young mother who has dropped out of school, who may 
require academic remediation, who hais no access to good childcare 
and who may live in an unstable family situation is not generally 
viewed as a promising candidate for a training program that aver- 
ages 10 to 12 weeks and must place 70 to 80 percent of those en- 
rolled." 

Furthermore, according to Dr. Weinbaum, a report on JTPA Pro- 
grams in New York City documented that even JTPA Programs de- 
signee especially to tanet young people have difficulties recruiting 
and retaining teen mothers. The problems identified include lack of 
adequate arrangements for child care, lack of easily accessible and 
high Quality remediation programs, lack of stipends to cover train- 
mg-related costs such as transportation, lunch, classroom supplies, 
and burdensome and time-consuming dealings with welfare which 
prevent participants from regular attendance. An additional prob- 
lem identified by the report is that JTPA Pn^^rams ftirther sex 
s^^ation in employment by concentrating yoimg women in 
training programs for jobs traditionally held by women, such as 
clencal and service jobs. Only eight percent of the females, as op- 
posed to 33 percent of the males, were being trained in such fields 
as building maintenance and repair or automotive mechanics. The 
jobs for women are typically non-unionized, low-salaried, and offer 
few benefits or possibilities for advancement, thereby leaving most 
women without the financial security to remain indepenoent of 
public assistance.^^ 

The committee finds that the disadvantaged siuiation of the 
women who are most dependent on AFDC warrants li^orous ap- 
praisal and a restructuring of the approach to assisting them 
become self-sufficient. The committee recommends thatFederal 
poliaes ensure that comprehensive and well-tanfeted services are 
provided to these families. While these services mil be more expen- 
sive in the short-run, they are well worth the investment in the 
future. The stakes for Federal neglect are high, both in terms of 
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welfare coats, and in terms of denying opportunities for these 
women and children to escape from poverty. 

D. FLEXIBILITY AND EVALUATION ARE KEY TO THE LONG-TERM SUCCESS 
OF STATE WELFARE EBCPLOYMENT PROGRAltfS 

As previously discussed, during the past four years, many States 
have taken advantage of the fle^'bility provided them under Feder- 
al law to implement a wide range of work programs. Some have 
continued to administer the traditional WIN program, while others 
have built on their WIN experience to dev^lm new, and often in^io- 
vative programs. Most of the programs have been operative for less 
than two years, and few ongoing evaluations are complete. To date, 
the preliminary information that has been analyzed from the 
States, the GAO, t^ie Department of Health and Human Services, 
and independent program evaluators reveals mixed results and 
leaves many qu^tions unanswered. At the same tune, the experi- 
ence to date has produced many important observations. 

1. The Diversity Among States and the Hetero^neity of Women on 
Welfare Mitigates Against Uniformity in Work-Welfare Pro- 
grams 

According to policy experts and program administrators who tes- 
tified before the subcommittee, the most significant lesson learned 
from our welfare erperience to date is that no single apnroach or 
program promises to be "the" solution for welfare dependency. In- 
stead, the evidence indicates that a diversity of ai^iroach is neces^ 
sary to achieve this goal. As Robert Friedman, preeident of the Cor- 
poration for Enterprise Develoimient, pointed out, iu developing 
programs to promote self-eufBciency, ''What is a road for one 
person is a roadblock for another." Although it is easier for pol- 
icymakers to assume tliat the situation and nmds of welfare clients 
are alike, in fact, the population of women on AFDC is not homoge- 
neous. 

As previously noted, research completed Bane and Ellwood 
concludes that the welfare system peitorms a dual function, that of 
both short-term relief, and long-term income maintenance. Some 
women, who turn to welfare during a temporary economic setback, 
have a history of recent attachment to the labor force, and can 
move off f^FDC with minimal assistance, such as job search or help 
with child care arrangements. Others, having depe ded upon 
AFDC for longer periods, may have little job experience and few 
marketable skills. Facing multiple barriers to enmloyment, thepe 
women may need intensive forms of assistance. Depending upon 
educational and literacy levels, and skill developm«it and work ex- 
perience, women may need a range of different services to attain 
employment. In addition, women on AFDC also mi^ have varying 
needs for supportive services, such as child care, twmsportation, or 
medical care. For many, the provision of these services are of equal 
or greater importance than the actual emidoyment assistance. ^ 

TTiis complex array of needs leads Ruth Massinga, Maryland s 
Secretary of Human Resources, to conclude that * Sustained em- 
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ployment for AFDC recipients necessitates a comprehensive pack- 
age of serviced such as work experience, jc' search, vocational 
training, remedial education, on-the-job training and supportive 
services if we truly expect to increase client self-fiufficiency and 
self-support, and thereby reduce their need for oublic assist- 
ance." 

Flexibility in program approach ib necessitated not only by client 
needs, but also by the diversity among States and localities. Ac- 
cording to Judith Gueron, MDRCs studies of State initiatives have 
found "significant differences in program goals and objectives, ad* 
ministrative capacity, welfare chai^Burteristics and local economic 
conditions." GAO also cautioned against aafl nming that a prom* 
ising model in one State or locality could easily or successfully be 
replicated iu i^iother arer >^^use of differences in social, econom* 
?c, or political conditions. Most witnesses who ^estifieu befo;e 
the subcommittee echoed Dr. Laeron's observation that "This di- 
versity should mitigate agami^ any approach that would require 
uniformity of program treatment or outcome across the coun- 
try."*®* 

£ Many State Welfare Employment Prx^rams Have Been in Oper- 
ation for a Short Time and Have Not Yet Been Fully EvaJuaied 
Another reason to contirue support and flexibility for State and 
local program initiatives is that States are still experimenting with 
the options afforded under current law. After undertaking an ex- 
tensive review of 37 work-related programs, GAO fr nd that there 
was little evidence to indicate that the demonstration projects 
could be implemented on a j ational mandatory oasis, because 30 
projects are still in progress, and those that have been Cvimpleted 
yield inconclusive or unreliable outcome data. While some are 
showing encouraging interim results, their general mplicixbility 
must be viewed with caution." 

Demetra Nightingale testified that "Before making mmor 
changes to a system that has not yet stabilized from the policy 
shifts of the past five years, more attention should be paid to the 
effectiveness oi the programs as they now exist." Explaining that 
no valid national data" on State performance is av^iilaHe, she 
stated that "msgor legislative changes at this time ... a' rema- 
ture." 

Likewise, Dr. Gueron testified that 'fruitful lessons fr i those 
early experiments are beginning to emerge, but we do not yet have 
the answera." As such, she urged Congress to "continue to allow 
states considerable flexibility in operating programs, ... not to 
pre-judge the results . . ." 

Currently, MDRC has undertaken an evaluation of various work- 
welfare initiatives in eleven States, particularly focusing on the vi- 
abiMty of program operations, impact on employment and earnings. 
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welfare dependency, and cost-effectiveness. The programs differ 
substantially in terms of eligibility, taigeting, size and program ap- 
proach. Most evaluations are still in preliminary stages. 

In testimony before the subcommittee, program evaluators de- 
scribed some msuor questions thrt need to be answered before de- 
terminations could be made about the national feasibility of certain 
programs. For example, MDRC found that job search, whether op- 
erated on a mandatory or voluntary baisiSi had a "relatively 
modest" impact, depending upon the target population in increas- 
ing employment for AFDC recipients and applicants. In the four lo- 
calities in which MDRC is evaluating programs, job search resulted 
in an increase in earnings for some recipients b^use they had ob- 
tained higher-paying or more permanent jobs. The impact on wel- 
fare dependency was inconsistent: some studies suggested "modest 
reductions in welfare grants, with no decrease in dependent' 
while others indicated actual reductions in the welfare rolls. Dr. 
Gueron explained to the subcommittee that more information is 
needed on job search programs regarding the "complex relation- 
ship between increases in earnings and employment for AFDC 
women, benefit levels, and reduction in welfare dependency. 
. . ." Ms. Nightingale raised the issue that "the long-term effec- 
tiveness of this approach, however, has not been proven, and there 
is some concern that clients in some group components tend to 
identify and accept low-wage jobs which may not have long-term 
security." 

Mandatory unpaid work experience, or workfare, perhaps the 
most controvt^rsial of all work prwrams. is under evaluation in six 
States by MD.'IC. MDRC has found that in contrast to the Adminis- 
tration's advocacy of open-ended work obligations, most States are 
running parVtime workfare pro-ams and limitixig the work obliga- 
tion to 13 weeks. As for participation levels, MDRC has found 
mixed results. San Diego successfully mandated participation for a 
lai^e segment of the applicant population; West Virginia did so 
only for their AFDC-UP (Unemployed Parent) clients, who are 
mostly men, and other States produced lower levels of participa- 
tion.iio 

Observations from The Urban Institute were similar. Ms. Night- 
ingale testified that while 23 States have instituted a CWEP Pro- 
gram, the option operated onlv in about 20 percent of all counties 
nationwide, usually in non-urban or rural areas, on a demonstra- 
tion basis. Her review found ^hat States vary in their approach 
with some operating strict workfare, i.e., requiring recipients to 
work off their entire AFDC grant, while others implement it as a 
supplemental activity, similar to WIN work emperience, designed 
to provide employment development and limited work experi- 
ence.*^^ 

Dr. Gueron concluded that while finding to date, "point to the 
feasibility, in some circumstances, of runnmg large scale mandato- 
ry programs for a subset of the AFDC caseloar^ on a time-limited 
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basis, questions remain about what would happen if States tried to 
impose an open-ended work obligation on their entire caselocul." It 
is not clear that CWEP can produce enough jobs which improve the 
employability of participants without the displacement of other 
worker^?. But more importantly, while some information is avail- 
able on the feasibility of implementing workfare, according to Dr. 
Gueron, "it is too early to speeds reliably about the impact and cost 
effectiveness" of this approach.**^ 

Therefore, for workfare, job search, and other job training or 
placement programs currently being tested, many key questions 
emerge to which we have no definitive answers. Reli^le and com- 
prehensive information is not yet available on program costs and 
impacts, with regard to deterrence, reductions in welfare dependen- 
cy, and employment. It is not clear which intervention works b^ 
for whom, whether mandatory requirements are effective and, to 
what extent, successful programs can be replicated in areas with 
different economic and political conditions. 

3. States are Currently Encountering Numerous Barriers to Estab- 
lishing Work Programs 

In GAO's study of welfare-employment programs, several bar- 
riers to implementing work programs were identified. These obsta- 
cles, according to GAO, need to be considered and addressed in 
order for programs to effectively meet their objective. In the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee, Joseph Delfico, Associate Di- 
rector of Income Security Programs, outlined the problems as fol- 
iows: 

Support services: According to GAO, the provision of child care 
and transportation are critical to participation, particularly of 
women with young children, in work programs. However, GAO 
found that States often found these costs to be prohibitive and, as a 
result, had to exempt people fi^m participating because no child 
care or affordable means of transportation were available. 

Work slot development: GAO found that woric slot development, 
both in the private sector under grant diversion programs, and in 
the public sector under CWEP, posed problems and delays in the 
implementation of work programs. GAO identified one workfare 
site that had as many as 35 eligible participants for each slot pro- 
gram administrators could develop. 

Worker's cofnpensation: GAO found that in two workfare projects, 
local agencies were unwilling to provide work slots unlesb the State 
provided worker's compensation. In yet another program, adminis- 
trators have delayed ^tablishing a program because of their con- 
cern about the on-the-job injuries and the allocation of compensa- 
tion costs. 

Education and training: Some women lack basic education and 
skills which would enable them to find a job or even participate in 
work pr(«rams. GAO found that unless resources are available to 
meet training needs of this population, the expansion of employ- 
ment programs may be impeded. 
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Staff problems: Both insufficient staffing levels and inadequate 
training of welfare staff for employment responsibilities were 
found to result in implementation delays and lower participation 
rates. 

Relationships with other programs: GAO corroborated the tosti- 
mony of others, including the Office of Family Assistance, that 
problems in the coordination of welfare employment programs and 
the JTPA program, often adversely affect opportunities for job 
placement for welfare clients. JTPA fooises services on the most 
job-ready to the exclusion of many AFDC clients, who face multiple 
barriers to employment.**' 

4' Federal Efforts' to Fvuluate and Monitor Or^oing Work Programs 
Need Improvement 

In view of the preliminary status of cunent program evalua- 
tions, and the barners still faced by man^ States in implementing 
work programs, most witnesses who testified before the subcommit- 
tee urged not only further experimentation, but more rigorous 
evaluation of the efforts to date. 

Dr. Ellwood argued that: 

... We desperately need to know more about how we can 
help. Thus I favor expansion of very caref ^Ihr conceived 
demonstration projects. . . . Because the welmre popula- 
tion is so volatile, my own view is that demonstrations 
without control groups are virtually impossible to evalu- 
ate.*" 

According to both Ms. Nightingale of The Urban Institute, and 
GAO, the Jjepartment of H^th and Human Services lacks ade- 
quate data collection and monitoring of programs to allow for com- 
prehensive, nationwide analysis. 

Ms. Nightingale pointed out that the existing data base will 
make it virtuaUy impossible to place State and local projects under- 
way into a national context. Specifically, she asserted that compar- 
ing activity and performa^ice levels between the WIN and WIN 
Demonfitracion Programs will be problematic because the unified 
WIN repor^.ing system has been elimir^ted. Moreover, States are 
now required only to report minimal iata on CWEP and other op- 
tional programs.*** 

GAO concluded the "OFA has afjsembied little information or 
analysis" wliich would hc^p detamine the ei^ent to which ques- 
tions regarding targeting, the applicability of replicating program 
models, cost-effectiveness, stnd impact can oe answered, ^wt, GAO 
found that the Congressiorally-mandated evaluation of WIIn Dem- 
onstrations to date may be marred by questions of data reliability 
because each State uses a different i iethod of collecting informa- 
tion. 

Second, GAO believes that many of tiie seven OFA-fimded State 
project evaluations on workfare programs may yield little useful 
information on ;.he cost^ffectiveness of work programs. While two 
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have resulted in interim reports, with statistically useful results, 
most of the others, according to GAO, have serious shortcomings. 
For example, one State decided not to conduct an evaluation £e- 
cause of problems encountered during implementation, another two 
projects had problems with control groups and small numbers of 
participants, and yet another was flawed for failing to analyze data 
tor its control group. 

Third, GAO believes that the HHS has failed to develop ''collec- 
tive or comparative information on the progress and problems the 
projects are experiencing." Qting State quarterly reports that do 
not produce standardized information, sporadic visite and tele- 
phone calls to the States, and the dearth information on non- 
demonstration projects, GAO states concerns that "if current OFA 
practices continue, it is unlikely that information on the outcomes 
of their projects will be available to the public or the Congress in 
the future. 

The committee recommends that the Department expand and 
improve its monitoring and evaluation of ongoing work programs. 
The committee believes that detailed and rigorous analysis of theiie 
initiatives is an important prerequisite to mformed policymaking 
and program development at the State and local level. 

£. TO DATE, DATA AND EXPERIBNCS ARE NOT AVAn^ABU TO SUPPORT 
MAJOR NEW LEGISLATION ON STATE WORK WELFARE PROGRAMS 

In each of the past five years, the Administration has proposed 
sweeping changes in AFDC work programs, with an eye towards re- 
ducing AFDC costs and caseloads by moving recipients off the pro- 
gram as quickly as possible. In 1981, Congress rejected the Admin- 
istration s original proposal for mandatory workfare programs for 
AFDC recipients, instead choosing a more moderate approach of 
granting States the option of establishing a range of work pro- 
grams. In each subsequent year, the Administration has proposed 
some form of mandatory work program, which includes {Mu-ticipa- 
tion quotas for States and speofic program prescriptions. At the 
same time, the President's budget has consistently billed for the 
elimination' of the WIN Program. 

In the fiscal year 1986 budget message to the Congress, the Ad- 
ministration proposed a new work program entitled Work (h)portu- 
nities and Welfare (WOW) which contains the same banc con- 
structs as its previous proposals. The WOW program would replace 
WIN with half the level of current funding, mandate participation 
quotai for the States, require eligible recipients and applicants to 
participate in lob search and other employment related activities, 
and impose fiscal sanctions on States for non-compliance. 

With the exception of the representative from the Department of 
Health and Human Services, every witness who testmed during 
the subcommittee's hearings raised serious coucems about the 
WOW proposal. The Secretary of Maryland's Human Resources De- 
partment stated that the proposal would ''severely hamper Mary- 
land's ability to continue to make substantial advances in this 
area." Massachusetts Governor Dukakis said that the proposal 
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would "be taking two 1^ out of a three-l^ed stool" and 
Linda Wilcox, director of Maine's Division of Wel/are Emplovment 
said that the proposal would "require a drastic chaiige in Maine's 
welfare employment phUosoi^y and in j>rogram operation." 
Commissioner Perales, representing the National Council of State 
Human Service Administrators, testified that the oif^anization 
strongly opposes the proposal because it "would substantially 
hinder the States' welfare employment and training efforts. In the 
short-term it mav achieve savings but at the expense of highei 
public costs the long-run as those recipients who could nave 
become self-supporting are denied the assistance they need to work 
their way off of welfare." "® 

1. Furuiing 

Many of the witnesses appearing before the subcommittee test:* 
fied that the proposed fifty percent cut in funding from current 
WIN levels of $287 million to $145 million would dim^ipt the capac- 
ity to operate welfare employment programs that States nave built 
up in recent years. GAO concluded that "The net effect of the pro- 
posed funding cuts would be to shift a greater share of work pro- 
gram costs to the states. If states could not compensate for lost fed- 
eral funds, some currently successful programs might have to 
change or curtail their activities. Because adequate funding is often 
critical to resolve implementation problems, elimination of WIN 
funding and a decrease in overall work program funding could sig- 
nificantly impair the proposed program's effectiveness because 
fewer participants could be served.^' ^ 

An Urban Institute survey found that because of previous cuts in 
the WIN funding levels (amounting to approximately 80 percent 
since 1981), many States 1. ave redu^ the number of counties cov- 
ered by the work requirement and the types of services provided. 
Thus, Ms. Nightingale stated that "It does not seem possible that 
states could serve more clients, (e.g., serving applicants plus in- 
creased ac*^^'^ to meet pa/tidpation requirements) with much less 
funding. 

Simila . ith Guenm of MDRC commented, "While it is im- 
portant that 'modernization' take place, and that an administrative 
system be flexible enough to respond to changing conditions, we 
feel it is edso important to maintam some d^^ree en stability in the 
WIN system if the results of the current initiatives are to be fiilly 
realized. We found that in some cases it has been difficult for 
states to adjust to the major funding reductions, stidF cuts, and ad- 
ministrative reorganization that nave accompanied the recent 
policy changes." 

When asked about the adequacy of the proposed budget of $145 
million for the first year of the program, Jo Anne Ross, the associ- 
ate commissioner for family assistance responded, "We believe it 
will be adequate for the first year. . . . We would expect the dollar 
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costs will increase in future years as participation rates in- 
crease." 

However, Commissioner Perales explained that mandating: States 
to expand required services with less money will simply lead to in- 
effectual programs. The American Public Welfare Association sur- 
veyed the States to ascertain the funding levels actually needed to 
meet the proposed program's participation requirements. It found 
that» for example: 

Connecticut would have to hire 161 new sta^ to operate job 
search for applicants and recipients alone. Additional costs for 
the first year could be as high as $18.5 million. 

Delaware would need an additional $4.2 million, three times 
its current budget, to operate the WOW program Statewide. 

Maryland estimates that an additional expenditure of $3.5 
million would be required to run the Adnunistration's pro- 
posed program. 

Missouri projects additional expenditures of $12 million to 
operate the expanded WOW program. 

Texas would have to spend an additional $1.6 million above 
current funding levels in 1986, but would require an additional 
$22 million in the following year. 

New York calculated that to achieve a 75 percent participa- 
tion rate in the third year of the program, the State would 
need an additional $50 million and as many as 575 additional 
employees.* 25 

Several witnesses also were concerned that funding would not be 
adequate to cover costs for supportive services, such as child care 
and transportation. GAO explained that States often depend on 
their WIN funds to provide such services. Although HHS cites the 
Title XX Social Services Block Grant as a pcissible source for these 
services, GAO pointed out that current Administration plans are to 
fund this program at existing levels for the rest of the decade. In 
addition, GAO found that States have decreased their Title XX al- 
locations for day care.*^® 

These witnesses testified that the actual costs for the WOW pro- 
gram far exceed the administration's estimates tberd>y passing 
along the financial burden for the program to the States. But, as 
importantly, they also commented that the administration's pro- 
posal contains the misleading suggestion that work programs can 
be operated with minimal funds. As Dr. Gueron statea: 

... to get these results, you have to spend money. Gyr- 
ating effective programs requires resources and qualified, 
trained staff. . . . Attempts to cut the feder^ deficit 
should not be short-sighted. ... It is important that states 
be provided with adequate resources— resources that would 
enable them to do staff training, pool information about 
operational lessons, and keep informed about what works 
and what doesn't. 
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2. Participation Quotas 

The Administration's WOW propoBal would» for the first time, es- 
tablish participation quotas for States under threat of sanction. 
Cat^ries of eli^^le recipients would be similar to those currently 
under the WIN program, except that States could no longer exempt 
individuals who do not live close to work program sit"». In addi- 
tion, States may, at their option, include women with children be- 
tween the ages 6t 3 and 6. Over the next three years, States would 
have to meet participation standards of 25 percent the first vear, 
50 percent the second year, and 75 percent the third year. A job 
search mandate would apply to applicants as well as recipients. 

According to Associate Conmussioner Ross, the ''experience to 
date shows that work programs can be successful with lai^ num- 
bers of recipients.'' Sfa^ provided the following evidence, ^or ex- 
ample, in a San Diego work proeram that conmines job search and 
CwEP, of the nearly 5,000 weUiare recipients expected to work, 
over 90 percent found jobs, left the rolls, or completed the program 
within 9 months of entering the program." 

In contrast, GAO testified that . . it is unlikely that the ma- 
jority of them (States) mil be able to serve such a high proportion 
of eligible clients." Th^ found that few States currentiy reach far 
more modest participation rates, and even those that involved 
larger numbers of recipients do not have all recipients participat- 
ing at once. Moreover, GAO pointed out that while the San Diego 
work program did achieve a 50 percent patidpation rate, participa- 
tion was defined as being present for one day of job search and one 
hour of work experience, as opposed to the ongoing involvement 
suggested by the WOW proposal.^** In addition. Dr. Gueron clari- 
fied that the MDRC evaluation cited by HHS applied only to appli- 
cants, and could not be generalized to the full welfare crseload, and 
that only 51.8 percent of the participants, as compared to 42.2 per- 
cent of the control group, were employed during some point in the 
nine-month, follow-up period. 

State program directors also questioned whether the participa- 
tion rates are realistic. The American Public Welfare Association 
reported that the standards bear no relation to realistic levels of 
performance, as only three out of SO States which responded to its 
survey achieved participation rates over 60 percent. The average 
participation rate was reported at 28 percent. The Department 
of Health and Human Services is currentlv funding two demonstra- 
tions designed to "test the feasibility of involving in any given 
month at least 75 percent of eligible program participants actively 
in a work program component. Complete results from these 
experimental projects will not be available until late 1986 or early 
1987, leaving many questions unanswered about the success and 
cost effectiveness of this t>^^ of program mandate. 

GAO also pointed out that achieving high participation rates is 
directly related to the feasibility of implementing a program State- 
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wide. In their review of State programB, GAO found that many 
States still have difficulty running demonstration projects that op- 
erate only in a few counties. The greatest problems are apt to occur 
in rural areas, where day care and transportation, as well as work 
sites and piivate sector training slots, are less likely to be avail- 
able.»« 

In testimony before the subcommittee, representatives from the 
States of Maine and Maryland reiterated GAO's concern about 
eliminating what is referred to as the 'Vdmoteness" exemption. 
Ruth Massinga of Maryland stated, ''Common sense indicates that 
where there is no transportation, or where the job market is weak, 
that exceptions to mandatory participation be allowed." Linda 
Wilcox of Maine similarly stated that the proposal would require 
Maine to work with half of their currently exempt AFDC popula- 
tion that live in isolated communities and rural areas where tbere 
are few jobs end even fewer opportunities for training.^^* 

When the subcommittee members raised these concerns regard- 
ing high participation rates. Associate Commissioner Ross respond- 
ed that: 

... in the past, we have put forth legislative proposals 
that would have required 100 percent participation. The 
States expressed concern about being able to meet t^t 
kind of requirement * * * We were trying to be more rea- 
sonable, quite frankly, and we were trying to provide some 
flexibility, that is why we set the 26-, 50- and 76-percent 
phase levels. * * * it still allows the States to decide in 
what circumstances they think it would not be appropriate 
to require work or perhaps v^ould not be as effective, be- 
cause in 25 percent of the cases they can still not require 
people to participate.* 

Welfare experts and program administrators not only questioned 
the feasibility of these participation quotas, but they were also con- 
cerned that mandating high participation levels would adversely 
afTect the quality and efTectiveness of programs. As Commissioner 
Perales of the American Public Welfare Association stated: 

States, deliberately, and quite appropriately, restrict eli- 
gibility £md participation in work program activitiiM to 
ensure that limited dollars are targeted to achieve the best 
results. The Administration's plan to impose participation 
standards in order to improve performance would have the 
ironic effect of compelling states to curb comprehensive 
work activities— which provide the best opportunity to in- 
crease employment potential— so that a greater number of 
recipients can participate. Put simply. States would be 
forced to dilute their efforts in order to serve more people 
ineffectively.**^ 
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Subcommittee Chairman Weiss questioned Associate CSommis- 
sioner Ross as to how mandates for participation would affect the 
ahiUty of States to target resources. She acknowledged that, . . 
YOU would want to taiget different activities . . and stated that 
^\ . . the ezperiftnce that we have to date indicates that States are 
having great success in some of the projects with targeting • . • I 
believe that it is possible, through the variety of provisions that we 
offer in our proposal, for States to target any part of the caseload 
that they want to/' 

Demetra Nightingale of The Uvban Institute, however, expressed 
concern that State programs would become ''churning mecha- 
nisms," in which clients are simply moved through the system in 
order to comply with the ouotaa^'^ Dr. EUwood also raised the 
concern that this approach leaves States with insufficient flezibil- 
i^ and resources to provide programs for the long-term dependent. 
Maine's Director of Welfare Employment pointed out that vMLe 
the proposal would sanction States for not achieving certidn imu> 
ti^ ipation rates, it provides no reward to States for actually helping 
recipients find or remain in jobs, or for reducing welfare expendi- 
tures. 

Additional concerns raised Ms. Ni^tingale were the likeli- 
hood of additional paperwork and reporting Surdens on States to 
document activity for Federal audits, and that the priority on par- 
ticipation rates would fiirther discourage program experimentation 
and innovation which would be considered too "risky. 

S. Limits on Flexibility 

According to HHS, the Work Opportunities and Welfare proposal 
affords States the "flexibili^ they need to design programs which 
meet their local needs and constraints. . . /' T^e Associate 
Commissioner explained that in addition to work activities, such as 
the ccjununity work experience program, grant diversion, ^ 
search, and the Job Traimng Partnership Act, States could design 
alternative work-directed activities or develop innovative projects 
using demonstration authorities, pending the approval of the Cccr^ 
tary. 

Many of the witnesses appearing before the subcommittee ques- 
tioned the claim that WOW would provide States with sufficient 
flexibility. For '^xcunple, in addition to settins participation stand- 
ards, WOW would mandate that eligible appuc^ts and recipients 
participate in job search, an activitv that some witnesses oeheve is 
not appropriate for all AFDC mothers. WhOe the Associate Com- 
missioner stated that "Job search works very well for people who 
have no experience, and also for people who nave had some recent 
experience m the work force," Maryland's Human Resources Secre- 
tary stated that a miyor emphasis on job search "facilitates short- 
term cycling of these clients into secondary job markets and a con- 
tinuation of welfare dependency." 
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Another important concern of subcommittee witnesses was that 
the WOW proposal would preclude States from providing classroom 
or similar educational or training activities unless the activity is 
funded under the Job Training Partnership Act. In an assessment 
of State orograms, GAO found that illiteragr and extremely low 
skill levels among AFDC recipients demand that education and 
traming services be maintained as a viable option for States. GAO 
questioned whether JPTA can serve as the primary training pro- 
wler for welfare mothers because studies have demonstrated that 
the program fails to target individuals who face multiple barriers 
^ S^'iS?^®'^* *** According to The Urban Institute, some welfare 
and WIN Programs report that only about five to ten percent of the 
clients they send to JTPA are accepted.*** 

JTPA, already unable to meet the needs of the laree numbere of 
disadvantaged mdividuals eligible for ite training, does not have 
ttie funding to compensate for the elimination of WIN. In New 
York, for example, JTPA serves 17,300 public assistance recipients 
e^hyear. But New York has approximately 220,000 employable 
AFDC clients that qualify for this service.**^ Similarly, Muyland's 
JTPA program serves approximately 4,000 rmpients of public as- 
sistance and/or food stamps, yet the State's AFTjC population eligi- 
ble for JTPA is about 70,000.**^ 

When questioned about this policy direction by Chairman Weiss, 
Associate Commissioner Ross, acknowledged that JTPA could not 
pick up all the people . . who are receiving education and 
trammg services under the WIN prwram, but that it . . could 
pick up more than we do currently.'^*** She also stated that she 
was "aware of those criticisms" that JTPA targeted those who 
are most job ready and explained that HHS was trying to dissemi- 
nate information about improving coordination oetweea AFDC 
agencies and JTPA. Moveover, she noted that "job search and 
CvTEP activities are not full-time activities. In our existing public 
education system, there are many opportunities for indi^uals to 
pursue acquisition of a GED during the day and at night. I do not 
think our proposal would prevent anyone from doing that." 

In the estimation of several State administrators, this component 
of the WOW proposal would in fact foreclose the option of educa- 
tion and training for many AFDC recipients. For example, Maine 
estimates that approximately 80 percent of the training and educa- 
tion activities in which recipients are engaged would no longer be 
permitted.>«2 Massachusetts, approximately half of the ATOC re- 
cipients enrolled in the ET Program are participating in some form 
^[ ^^^^^ a»d training program that would be disallowed imder 
the WOW Program, even if the State were to pay for this activi- 
ty.**^ 
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Another component of WOW that would limit State flexibility is 
the requirement that States operate mandatory programs. Al- 
though the Associate Commissioner stated that AFDC recipients 
'Yeel the need to work and contribute to society as strongly as any 
of us/' the HHS position is that a mandatory jmrticipation require- 
ment with benefit sanctions as a consequence of non-compliance, is 
essential to1he success of a work program. 

Witnesses appearing before the subcommittee had differing opin- 
ions about the advantages of mandatory and voluntary programs. 
Dr. Lawrence Mead, of New York University, argued that ^'there 
has to be a definite work obligation . . but he pointed out that, 
"At the same time, ... we do have to have adequate services to 
make it possible for women to m to work." Cicero Wilson of the 
American Enterprise Institute nad a different perspective on man- 
datory programs. He maintained: 

. . . coercion is not what is really making the workfare 
programs that are achieving some success work . . . there 
are a lot of people who want to get out of welfare traps but 
we must provide them with an opportunity ladder. We do 
not have to push them up that ladder; ttiey can propel 
themselves. . . . 

/ropriate pressure is not based on a moral obligation 
to Drake everyone work, but on a moral obligation not to 
deny people who want to work and who have the capabil- 
ity of working.**® 

Other witnesses directlv involved with either the operation or 
evaluation of programs also raised some questions about the cer- 
tainty with which the Administration treats this issue. Dr. Gueron 
tattined that MDRCs research indicates that in general, AFDC ap- 
plicants and recipients responded positively to group job search, re- 
gardless of whether it was mandatory or optio.ial. In programs 
that demonstrate success in helping women attain self«6m!icien<^, 
the mandatory requirement may be irrelevant. For exem^e, m 
Maine, half of the current caseload enrolled in the new WSET pro- 
gram consists of volunteers as compared to 15 percent of the par- 
ticipation under the original WIN program. Aj Linda Wilcox ez- 
plamed, "This means that AFDC recipients are choosing to come to 
us for help in finding jobs, because they believe that we have some- 
thing of value to offer them." 

Massachusetts Governor Dukakis testified that in his first Ad- 
ministration he had tried mandatory workfare ''with less than no- 
table success." In contrast, the State's ET program not only has 
placed 17,000 people in jobs, but has a waiting list of approximately 
20,000 individuals. While the program incorporates the WIN regis- 
tration requirement, ET emphasizes individual choice for recipients 
in designing a course of employment, education, training or coun- 
seling. Thomas Hourihan, vice president of human resources for 
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the Norton Company, who has employed several ET graduAies com- 
mented: 

... I cannot emphasize this any more, the program has to 
be voluntary. ... We do not want people who do not want 
us. . . . 

We want people who want to be there and it makes no 
sense to me and it has no dignity and self-respect to tell 
people, AFDC recipients or anvbody else, you have to go to 
Norton Company ... or anywhere else.**^ 

Many concerns about mandatory programs remain unx^solved, 
not only relating to their effectiveness and fairness, but also to 
their cost, which involves additional expenditures for determining 
eligibility, monitoring participation, and administering sanctions. 

I Currently, There is Inadequate Evidence to Support the WOW 
Proposal 

The General Accounting Office reported to the subcommittee 
that the Administration has inadequate evidence, both in terms of 
feasibility and cost-savings, to justify its proposal. 

GAO found it significant that "the Administration for the most 
part did not base its proposal and cost/savings estimates on cur- 
rent demonstrations of work programs for welfare mothers admin- 
istered by OFA." Moreover, GAO m^int^^ing that the adminis- 
tration's proposal fails to address problems that States are current- 
ly experiencing with tl^eir work programs, such as difficulties in 
meeting day care, transportation, and education aad training 
needs, as well as inadequate funding. 

In responding to GAO's request for information or which the Ad- 
ministration based its proposal, the Department supplied GAO 
with five documents, consisting of a 1978 job search evaluation, a 
1981 food stamp workfare evaluation, reports on the Utah Work 
Experience and Training project, a study of job search in Oregon 
which is still on-going, and a preliminary report on the San Diego 
demonstration project being conducted by MOjRC. 

GAO maintained that none of these reports provide sufficient 
evidence to back the effectiveness of a nationwide mandatory 
AFDC work program. According to GAO, the food stamp evaluation 
specifically notes that its results cannot be construed as represent- 
ative of the nation as a whole, or any major segment of the coun- 
try. Information on Utah's program is limited solely to the number 
of cases in which grants were reduced or closed. No data is avail- 
able on the cause of the reductions. The job search evaluation did 
demonstrate success with the program, but focused almost exclu- 
sively on the most job-ready recipients. GAO questions the Ox^on 
study results because the program had no comparison group. As 
previously discussed, the San Diego evaluation also cautions 
against generalizing its results to the total AFDC caseload because 
the target population consisted of applicants, rather than recipi- 
ents, and contained individuals whose overall education level and 
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prior work history exceeded those for the welfare population as a 
whole. 

In responding to questions raised by Chairman Weiss and rank- 
ing Minority Member Robert Walker pertaining to GAO and other 
witnesses' concerns about inadequate information on which to base 
the new proposal, the Associate Commissioner acknowledged most 
demonstration projects have been in existence for a short period of 
time and many evBduations were still in preliminary stages. Even 
so, she stated that 'The experience from the states provicbs strong 
and consistent evidence for this Administration's beliefis that work 
programs work; they are fair; and they help recipicintB/' While 
the Department cites ongoing efforts as strong e^ence in support 
of WOW, the Associate Commissioner proviued no spedfic iaforma- 
tion or explanation on how these programs could continue to oper- 
ate successfully, or overcome some of their problmnfi, in tibe face of 
new participation requirements and severe cutbadcs in Federal 
support. 

In conclusion, the committee believes that existing data is not 
yet a ailable to support imposing sweeping and largely untested 
mandates across the country. Simply statedt the Federal Govern- 
ment is not yet in a position to say what works and yrhat doesn't 
work. If HHS imposes mandatory requirements which are either 
unsuccessful^ or are even counterproductive, it could easily set back 
much progress that has already been made. Instead, the committee 
believes a more appropriate approach would be to continue to 
permit States flexibility to de^gn programs that best meet the 
needs of their recipients. But in onier for Statei^ to continue to 
build on their experiences to date, the Federal Government must 
provide both steady and sufficient funding to support tiiese efforts. 
As Dr. Gueron of MDRC points out, the emphasis on State initia- 
tives should not be used to mask the critical need for the Federal 
Government to provide adequate resources, technical assistance, 
and guidance to the States. 
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During the ::our8e of public hearings earlier this year on barriers 
to econonuc independence for women on AFDC, we heard about a 
number of State-initiated programs designed to encourage welfare 
recip-ents to become self-sufficient. The testimony was very excit- 
ing and stimulating, and we would be remiss if we did not acknowl- 
edge our appreciation to the subcommittee for focusing our atten- 
tion on this subject. We hope and expect that the final analypes 
will bear out preliminary indications that these State initiatives 
will help welfare beneficiaries achieve economic self-sufficiency— a 
goal we all share. 

We agree that most individuals receiving AFDC want to be eco- 
nomically ind3?«ndent, and we siiare the belief that the goal of 
goyemment should be to help them do so. Likewise, we can sympa- 
thize with pome of the concerns expressed about the administra- 
tion s current work opportunities woposal, most notably, the man- 
dated participation requirements. The bill may well need revision. 

Howpver, generaUy speaking, we support the thrust of the ad- 
n^iaistration proposal. We believe that a work cjmponeht is a neo- 
etkjdry addition to supportive services if recipients are to be inte- 
grated mto society and not just subsidized. As Lawrence M. Mead, 
associate i^rofessor of politics at New York Univer&ity, pointed out 
durmg his testimony on this subject, "Work is among the common 



always be petitioners, dependent on charity, no matter how high 
government raises their mcomes. By assuring that the dcp--«dent 
have equal obligations, as well as rights, work-oriented welfare pro- 
iTMic can help to int^ate them into uiainstream Ame)ican life." 

We do not believe the qiuestioD should be whether able-bodied in- 
dmduals must earn an mcome, but how much income they are 
pble to earn. N^ative connotations have so often been attached to 
the c oncept of welfare work programs that the opportunitiea such 
programs can offer to beneficiaries have been ove looked. Clearly, 
the focus of debate is changing from questions about the advisabu- 
ity of work programs to questions about how to make them more 
effective. That cs'^'^ is made repeatedly throughout this report. And 
yet, the authors dismiss the administration proposal by citing inad- 
equate evidence to support the imposition ofa Lianoated w^ com- 
ponent. Moreover, in response to the contention that the most sig- 
nificant lesson learned from welfare experience to date is that no 
single approach or program promises to be "the" solution for wel- 
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fare dependency, we believe that block grant funding— much like 
what the administration has proposed— would all< the most flexi- 
bility to pursue locally determined priorities. 

In short, the administration bill contains some features which we 
can readily support, and it '•^rtainly deserves further consideration. 
Because this report comes to a contrary x>nclusion, cannot sub- 
scribe to it. 

RoBT. S. V/alker. 
Frank Horton. 
THOBfAS N. Kindness. 
Al McCandlbss. 
Larry E. Craig. 
Howard C. Nieuson. 
Pat Swindall. 
Tom DeLay. 
Dick Armey. 
Jim LiQHTrooT. 
John Miller. 
Beau 3oulter. 
John E. Crotberg. 
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